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READERS WRITE 





Greetings, Sesquipedalian but Sincere 
At this approaching festival of conviv- 
jality, when our auricular appendages 
are assailed by a jocund ecclesiastical tin- 
tinnabulation and ancestral domiciliary 
residences are redolent of olfactory man- 
ifestations pleasurable to the perceptive 
powers of the nasal protuberance; allow 
me, without indulging in dithyramb, but 
with ineffaceable and clarified concise- 
ness, compact comprehensiveness, coales- 
cent consistency and a concatenated co- 
gency, to greet you and your contempora- 
ries with the indubitably attenuated but 
assuredly sincere wish—A Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. Philologi- 
cally: Your sesquipedalian subscriber, 
J. Edward Horrocks 
Scranton, Pa. 


“Handsome” Women 

In PATHFINDER for Dec. 4, under 
“Names,” you describe Miss Farida Zul- 
cifar, the future queen of Egypt, as 
“handsome.” Now, gentlemen, such au- 
dacious inaccuracy is absurd. I will admit 
that she is “beautiful,” but please be easy 
on the masculine adjective, especially 
when describing women. Women have 
so many other words to describe their 
sex, such as “gorgeous,” “stunning,” etc., 
whether they deserve them or not, while, 
on the other hand, men are either “hand- 
some” or they are plain “goons.” 

Clarence Klaver 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


[**Handsome”’ a= be used to describe women. When 
PATHFINDER uses it, it means an impressive, 
non-fragile aterestivenees-that which is more than 
pretty but less than beautiful.—Ed.] 


Rhode Island Racing 

PATHFINDER’s two articles on the Nar- 
ragansett race track deserve praise of the 
highest order. Personally, I have been 
trying to follow this “battle” in the Bos- 
ton papers, and ... I have not seen a 
decent write up. Could you venture an 
opinion as to whether Narragansett will 
get back in the good graces of the State 
of Rhode Island and be allowed to run 
races during 1938, or is it your opinion 
that the track will hold no race meets 


in 1938? 
Chester W. Stoll 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


[Prevailing opinion in Rhode Island appears to be 
that horse racing will be allowed to continue there 
under changed management.—Ed.] 


Those Cherry Trees 

Your statement in PATHFINDER of 
Dec. 4 to the effect that Mrs. Jenckes’ 
plan to uproot the Japanese cherry trees 
in Washington is “unutterably silly” 
shows how reactionary you are. The idea 
is a good one. Of course, instead of burn- 
ing the trees it might be just as well to 
give them to city parks that desire them. 
After all the trees are uprooted, plant 
some real American trees . . . Why have 
Japanese trees as the main attraction to 
bring our people from the four corners 
of the land? Can’t we put on an “all- 
American” blossom festival at Washing- 


ton? 
Frank J. Manhart 
Centralia, Va. 


In Defense of Mickle, Muckle and Us 

In PATHFINDER for Dec. 4, A. M. 
Mattison calls down one of your editors 
for using the words “Many a mickle 
makes a muckle”—and you agree with 
him. A very old Scotch adage reads, 


“Mony a mickle maks a muckle,” and 
Webster’s dictionary, in explaining the 
word “mickle,” makes the footnote ob- 
servation: “Scot. or Obs.” It, is common- 
ly used in Scotland, and I have heard it 
hundreds of ‘times. It has its English 
equivalent in “Every little bit added to 
what you’ve got, makes just a little bit 
more.” So in fairness to your editor who 
gave the quotation “many a mickle makes 
a muckle,” he gave the same (in English) 
correctly, as the Scotch use it. 
Merton A. Cheesman 

Bristol, R. I. 


Use of a Peavy 

Will you allow an old lumberjack a 
few lines in regard to the painting for 
the Clare, Mich., post office, and also to 
criticize Mr. E. H. Mudge’s remarks on 
the same picture in PATHFINDER for 
Dec. 4? I say the picture is all wrong. 
The artist has them using peavys in the 
winter time. You cannot use a peavy on 
frozen timber. They use land hooks, 
with a flat or Duck Bill hook. The peavy 
has a round bill on its hook, The artist 
has his subjects holding the peavy stock 
as a farmer would hold a pitchfork. I 
find no fault, as Mr.. Mudge does, with 
the clothes worn. I have seen lumber- 
jacks in Wisconsin and Minnesota Joad- 
ing sleds and wearing wunderclothes, 
pants, socks, rubbers and a cap—no top 
shirt of mittens—when it was 30 or 35 
degrees below zero... 

D. J. McCowley 

Spokane, Wash. 


Origin of Glass Cloth 

In PATHFINDER for Nov. 20, I noted 
the article and picture on woven glass. 
Respecting your reference to Fiberglas, 
permit me to say that glass wool is quite 
an old article and was originally fabri- 
cated in Bohemia and later on in Ger- 
many. During the World’s Fair, held in 
Chicago in 1893, the Libbey Glass Com- 
pany exhibited a dress made from glass 
cloth worn by the Infanta Eulalia (now in 
a German museum), and they also sold 
neckties made from glass thread. The 
Corning Glass Works, makers of the fa- 
mous 200-inch telescope mirror blank, are 
also producing glass wool for various 
purposes in the Fibre Products Division. 
More recently, by means of an improved 
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Pathfinder 
process, that Division began to market 
glass wool to sell at a very attractive 
figure and the short fibre wool has he- 
come one of the cheapest and best maie- 
rials for home insulation. 
Frederick Kraiss! 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. 
. . = 
At the World Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago in 1893, the Libby Glass Com- 
pany had a furnace in their exhibit pro- 
ducing spun glass in varied colors which 
was woven into cloth and fabricated in‘, 
neckties, bridal veils and gowns and ev.) 
dresses. A great feature was the mir- 
riage in which the bride’s veil and gow» 
were of brilliant glass cloth, and t 
bridegroom wore a gorgeous glass tie ani 
carried a glass cane... 
You say tanning is the oldest industry, 
but most authorities say it is pottery . 
T. J. Bloss 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


[Most authorities agree that ancient man, whos 
only clothes were the skins of wild animals, learn 
how to treat hides long before he ever discovered + 
secrets of pottery.—Ed.] 


The State of Medicine 

PATHFINDER’s article on Medicine in 
the Nov. 27th issue interested me great!) 
I refer to the ideas given for and agains! 
allowing the Federal government to tak. 
care of our medical welfare. I am con- 
templating a study of Osteopathy and 
would therefore like to know just whai 
would be the outcome of Osteopathy it 
the new plan were adopted. Would th: 
Osteopathic physicians be treated in thie 
same manner as the Medical men, or just 
what would be their fate? 

L, A. Ehrhart, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* _ * 

PATHFINDER’s article on _ socialized 
medicine leads to a few thoughts. I am 
not for socialized medicine in any form, 
the reason being that it kills competition 
When you take away competition, you 
naturally take away the desire for indi- 
vidual research and study, skill, and ad- 
vancement. Yes, I realize the other side 
of the question—that medical care does 
not reach the poor—and on that [d lik: 
to make a suggestion. Why couldn’t th 
Government collect $2 a year from ever) 
taxpayer, match this with a Governmen! 
$2 and then issue a health and accident 
policy? I don’t mean that the U. S 
should go into the insurance business 
These policies would all be handled and 
pro-rated through existing insuranc 
companies. The patient would have th: 
choice of his own licensed physician. A!! 
treatments would have a set value to lx 
paid out, just as the insurance companie 
do today. 

Dr. Nellis G. Christman 


* ~ 7 


Paris, Mo. 


. We would all love to get away from 
the everlasting grind of collecting ac- 
counts, and I do believe in some form of 
insurance to cover sickness, but wh) 
should the government do it? ... You 
all know the results of social medicine: 
the government would have four or five 
times as many payrollers to administer 
the law as there would be physicians to 
carry it out, and we know where the ex- 
pense would fall. I am convinced that 
if you will investigate those physicians 
who are for such a change, you will find 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Heroic Ireland Makes an Epochal Change 


ee YARL STRONGBOW came into 

E Erin with Dermod MacMur- 
rough to avenge his expulsion by Rod- 
erick, son of Turlough O’Connor; and 
Saxon foreigners have been in Erin 
since then.” 

In that pathetically simple statement 
of an early Irish historian is summed 
up the beginning of one of the bitterest 
and most moving struggles in man’s 
history. For seven bloody centuries, 
the Celts of Ireland were to fight for 
the independence they lost when 
“Earl Strongbow came into Erin.” 

Next week, for the first time in more 
than 700 years, Ireland will become 
a self-governed nation in law as well 
as in fact. On December 28, the 
present Irish Free State will pass into 
history, and in its place will stand 
Eire, “a sovereign, independent, demo- 
cratic state.’ Behind the epochal 
change lies a great struggle for free- 
dom. Ahead lies a new struggle, per- 
haps less dramatic but no less fraught 
with tremendous obstacles, sacrifice 
and hardships. 

PAST: Even to the most objective 
mind, Ireland’s past history is a story 
of Irish martyrdom at the hands of 
England. So gripping is the tale that 
to this day it is difficult to discover 

counts, even from the soberest his- 
torians, that are devoid of emotion 
and prejudice, 

Henry II was the first English mon- 
irch to invade the island. In 1172, he 
deposed Roderick, the last Celt ever 
to occupy the Irish throne. He and 
the later Henrys ravaged the country 


and gave out the lands to their fol- 
lowers. 

When the Reformation swept Eng- 
land, conquest for its own sake gave 
place to even more ruthless religious 
persecution. Cromwell, the Puritan 
reformer, hacked his way through Ire- 
land in a determined but vain attempt 
to uproot Roman Catholicism, It was 
he who drove thousands of Celts from 
their homes in the north to clear the 
land for his “plantations” of Protes- 
tants in Ulster. - His partition of the 
island still plagues Ireland today. 

As history progressed, British domi- 
nation shifted more and more to the 
field of economics. Merciless taxation 
and outright prohibition crushed one 
Irish industry after another in an at- 
tempt to remove all threat of compe- 
tition to English commerce. 

So unbearable had the English tyran- 
ny become by the end of the 18th cen, 
tury that Ireland revolted in the his- 
toric “rising of 798.” Frightened Eng- 
land, after the rebellion had been be- 
itrayed by informers, resorted to the 
Act of Union of 1800, which bound 
Erin to England in “the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Irish representation in the British Par- 
liament (the Irish Parliament was 
abolished in 1494) was slashed from 
300 to 100, and the nation was placed 
squarely under the English thumb, 
politically as well as economically. 
England’s bribery and skullduggery 
in pushing through the Act of Union 
led the great English prime minister 
Gladstone to declare in later years: 





Contrast in Erin: While Many Irishmen Were Reduced to Living in Thatched Cottages, Invading Land-Grabbers Built Great .Estates 
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Eamon De Valera Led the Way 


“I know of no blacker or fouler 
transaction in the history of man than 
the making of the union between Eng- 
land and Ireland.” 

In 1846, failure of the potato crop, 
chief food staple of all Ireland, added 
famine to the country’s already heavy 
woes. Thousands died of disease and 
hunger. More than a million fled the 
country, most of them to the United 
States. Those who remained were 
dispossessed of their lands and sav- 
ings, almost to a man, 

CRISIS: Against this black back- 
ground, the Irish of the 20th century 
lived in a stark world of misery and 
distress. Their fertile land was strick- 
en with famine and poverty. In the 
splendid harbors of an island ad- 
mirably situated for commercial pur- 
poses, there was no Irish shipping. 
Natural resources.were totally unde- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Give and Take 


A man who can “take it” as well as 
“give it,” President Roosevelt last 
week had a chance to do both. 

In Washington, at the semi-annual 
dinner of the Gridiron Club, news- 
paper correspondents’ organization, 
the Club jabbed the President in a 
vulnerable spot. The weapon was a 

_song; the circumstance lending point 
to the tune was the business recession. 
The song, which brought roars of 
laughter from the gathering of nota- 
bles, was “The Merry-Go-Round Broke 
Down.”+ 

Hailed as an adroit stroke was the 
President’s action with regard to the 
sinking of the Panay (see page 7). 
Ignoring the quickly-proffered apolo- 
gies of the Japanese Foreign Office, 
Roosevelt requested that his “con- 
cern” over the incident be transmit- 
ted directly to Emperor Hirohito. With 
this move, Roosevelt seemed to have 
placed Japan in an embarrassing po- 
sition. Japanese regard their Emperor 
not only as their temporal ruler but 
also as a god. If Hirohito acted on 
Roosevelt’s request to guarantee 
against repetition of incidents similar 
to the Panay bombing and if he were 
ignored by his military commanders, 
the Japanese masses might resent this 
affront to the “Son of Heaven.” If the 
Emperor ignored the President’s views, 
it seemed equally likely that the Unit- 
ed States would consider this an 
affront. 

Aside from his direct action in the 
Panay incident, visitors, conferences 
and nominations made up the bulk of 
the President’s other activities: 

q The President sent to the Senate 
for confirmation the names of Jerome 
N. Frank and John Wesley Hanes to be 
members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Frank has held 
various New Deal jobs, among them a 
post as general counsel to the AAA, 
Hanes, a stock broker, is the first 
member of the Stock Exchange to be 
nominated to the Commission. 

@ Two days after Jesse Jones, chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, told the President that 
railroads must have more revenue, 
Roosevelt delivered his own views on 
rails to a press conference. He called 
for a self-sustaining system and set 
his face squarely against government 
ownership (see page 12). 

@ After a Presidential conference 
with Joseph E, Davies, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, word went out that 
Davies would be switched to another 
post, At about the same time, it trans- 
pired that Joseph P. Kennedy, chair- 


At a White House dinner the same night for the 
nm Widows,’’ composed of wives of Gridiron 
aneeshers, Mrs. Roosevelt was subjected to 
ies from the women. A souvenir folder of the 
oceasion carried this rhyme: 
“ete Boy Blue, come blow your horn 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
But thinking of fences, and s; nar Ss of sheep, 
if ever, does Eleanor sl 








man of the Maritime Commission, 
would be the next Ambassador to Eng- 
land, succeeding Robert W. Bingham, 
who was reliably reported to have 
resigned. 

g@ One other visitor was Alf Lan- 
don (see page 5). Said Roosevelt to 
the man he defeated at the polls in 
1936: “Well, I guess you got the best 
of it.’ 





Congress: Ups & Downs 

Like a small ship in a heavy sea, 
the New Deal legislative program 
bobbed up and down last week on its 
stormy course through Congress. Now 
it rose high on a crest of enthusiastic 
cooperation, now it plunged nose- 
downward in a trough of difference 
and dissension. 

ROADS: The week started badly for 
the Administration leadership. Tak- 
ing a direct slap at the President, tall, 
heavy Democratic Representative Wil- 
burn Cartwright of Oklahoma, chair- 
man of the House Roads Committee, 
flatly refused to convene the commit- 
tee to consider cuts asked by Roose- 
velt in highway appropriations. 

As an important part of his budget- 
balancing drive, the President request- 
ed cancellation of road funds totaling 
$214,000,000 for the next two years. 
In addition, he wanted future appro- 
priations held down to $12 25,000,000 a 
year. Cartwright added defiance to 
his refusal to cooperate by serving 
notice that he intended to bring to the 
floor next session a bill asking further 
funds after 1940. “Then,” he said, “it 
will be time to talk economy.” This 
seemed to make it plain that the can- 
cellation would not be authorized and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be forced to allot money al- 
ready appropriated for roads this year. 

Another threat to the economy drive 
arose when WPA director Harry Hop- 
kins announced he was restoring to 
relief rolls 350,000 workers caught in 
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the pinch of the business recessii), 
Almost simultaneously, the House re- 
ceived a bill asking an addition.) 
$500,000,000 for relief during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, Administrati., 
spokesmen refused to say whether the 
two developments were related, 

FARM: The House leadership ws 
more successful with the farm bil]. 
After steering it safely through a gan|- 
let of debate from those seeking mor 
crop control than the measure pro- 
vided and those who sought less, 
Democratic whips marshaled enouzh 
support to defeat a motion to recom 
mit the bill to committee, Then, at the 
week’s high point of New Deal en- 
thusiasm, they pushed the farm bil! 
over the top by a vote of 267 to 139. 

For its part, the Senate dawdled te- 
diously through discussion of its own 
farm measure, withstanding attemp!s 
to liberalize it in accordance with 
wishes of Secretary Wallace. So much 
more stringent was it than the House 
bill that there was still much dou))| 
about a finished bill this session. 

WAGES, HOURS: No sooner hai 
the House wrested the Black-Conne: 
Wages and Hours Bill from the Rules 
Committee by a vote of 282-123 th: 
bitter debate again engulfed New De:'! 
leaders. Representative Lawren 
Connery of Massachusetts, a Demo- 
cratic successor to his late Democrat 
brother, who was co-author of th 
wage-hour bill, declared he would ask 
to have the name “Connery” stricken 
from the measure because in its pres- 
ent form it was inimical to all the dead 
Representative had stood for. 

Leading the southern bloc which 
has been fighting the bill tooth and 
nail every inch of the way, Democrati: 
Representative Martin Dies of Texas 
raised the racial issue when he de- 
clared that “you cannot prescribe th: 
same wagés for the white man as tl: 
black man.” His speech was greeted 
by a chorus of rebel yells. ; 

WAR, PEACE: As Congress tussle« 
with these problems, news of the 
sinking of the American gunboat 
Panay (see page 7) swept the legisla- 
live halls. Its visible effect was to 
prompt enough Representatives to sign 
a discharge petition and force the 
Ludlow Resolution to the floor. 

This measure, which had languish- 
ed in the House Judiciary Committee 
since 1935, would prevent a declara 
tion of war by the United States, ex- 
cept in the case of invasion and at- 
tack by a foreign power, until] a ma- 
jority of the electorate had approved 
in a nation-wide referendum. Critics 
claim it would foster disastrous de 
lays in time of crisis and might lay th« 
country open to “peaceful” invasion 

With their hands full of other 
troubles, New Deal leaders did not at- 
tempt to block signing of the petition. 
As a constitutional amendment, the 
Ludlow petition would require a two- 
thirds majority of the House for pas- 
sage, and Administration spokesmen 
were certain they could prevent such 
a vote. The resolution will probably 
come up for discussion next month. 
Increasingly strong reports were 
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Landon Declined for 1940 (see below) 


heard about the Capitol of a “coali- 
on for recovery” of conservative 
Senators, with Democrats predominat- 
ing. The group was Said to be having 
difficulty persuading its colleagues to 
sign a statement calling for tax revi- 
sion and reduction, a balanced budget 
and an end to government competition 
with private industry. 
TO 


G. O. Policy-Makers 


Seeking 100 men and women for a 
policy group to act as midwife at a 
rebirth of the Republican party, the 
21 members of the party’s executive 
committee last week trooped into the 
Hotel Coronado in St. Louis. 

There, awaiting comittee inspection, 
were 21 four-inch-thick books con- 
taining more than a thousand names 
of outstanding Republicans with brief 
biographies appended. During three 
days and nights, committee members 
took up the names alphabetically. 

When the task was over, the party 
had its committee of 100. This pol- 
icy-drafting committee was to re- 
port to the National Committee about 
March 1 with planks for the guidance 
of the party. The National Commit- 
tee would then consider whether to 
‘all a national convention or use some 
other means to adopt the planks. 

That the policy group was chosen 
at all marked at least some progress 
for the Republicans. Meeting under 
the shadows cast by the critical re- 
marks of the Republican governors 
of Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, by the announced suspicions of 
young Republicans that the Old Guard 
had no intention of relinquishing its 
grip on the party, by the strained 
relations between the supporters of 
former President Hoover and former 
Presidential candidate Landon, the 
executive committee was hopeful that 
their sick party elephant might at 
last start limbering toward some suc- 
ess at the polls in 1938. 

An action that many thought might 
help the Republicans was an an- 
nouncement by Landon in which he 





NATIONAL 


said: “I have not had any intention 
of being a candidate in 1940 and,..I 
will not accept the nomination in the 
remote contingency that the Repub- 
lican national convention should offer 
it to me.” Interpreted as an invitation 
to Hoover to express similar views 
were some other remarks by Landon: 
“A man who is in the position of 
being suspected of being either an 
active or receptive candidate cannot 
render service ... to either his party 
or his country.” 





Court: Gold Repeater 


Early in 1935, the Supreme Court 
upheld, largely on technical grounds, 
the right of the Federal government 
to redeem bonds in devalued currency 
rather than in gold, as originally 
stipulated in the bonds. 

Last week, in a 6 to 3 decision, the 
Court stuck close to its own prece- 
dent in upholding the government’s 
right to discontinue interest payments 
on such bonds after they were re- 
deemed. Justices McReynolds, Suther- 
land and Butler bitterly dissented. 

Three suits, which the Court merg- 
ed into one, had contended that when 
the Treasury announced redemption 
of the bonds, according to their pro- 
visions, it had no intention of paying 
for them in gold. Therefore, said the 
plaintiffs, interest payments should not 
have ceased upon redemption, because 
the bonds should not have been re- 
deemed. 

The majority of the High Bench, 
however, asserted that it made no dif- 
ference whether or not the Treasury 
had intended to pay off in gold. The 
bonds themselves provided that inter- 
est should end with redemption. In his 
scathing minority opinion, Justice Mc- 
Reynolds accused Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morganthau of “fraud” 
for calling in bonds he had no inten- 
tion of redeeming in gold. Citing the 
Commandment “thou shalt not steal,” 
he said he could not believe the Ten 
Commandments were “outmoded.” 

An unfavorable decision would have 
cost the government about a billion 
dollars in interest on more than five 
billion dollars of gold clause bonds 
still outstanding. Still undecided, how- 
ever, was the great question of wheth- 
er Congress had acted constitutional- 
ly when it repudiated government gold 
obligations in 1934, 





Labor: New “Star” 


All the familiar characters in labor’s 
continuing story were there last week: 
the C. I. O., the A. F. of L. and the 
NLRB. But there appeared also an- 
other character who, with a few brief 
impassioned scenes, almost stole the 
show from the regular actors. 

The new “star” was Frank Hague, 
hard-handed, hard-headed 61-year-old 
mayor of Jersey City, N. J. Since 
1917, Hague has been the chief execu- 
tive of Jersey City. For a good part 











of that time he has also been Demo- 
cratic “boss” of the state and a na- 
tional Democratic committeeman, 

By last week, the latest exhibition of 
his hard-handedness had embroiled 
him first with the C. I. O. and then 
with Congress, Hard upon the heels 
of an announcement a few weeks ago 
by Hague that in Jersey City “I am 
the law,” C. I. O. organizers moved 
into the city. Hague had them put 
out and called the C. L. O. attempt 
to unionize workers an “attempted in- 
vasion.” Asked by reporters who de- 
cides when an attempt to distribute 
leaflets is construed as an invasion, 
Hague pounded his chest and declar- 
ed: “I decide, I do, Me, Right Here.” 

The C. I, O. organizers took their 
case to Washington. A group of 26 
Representatives wrote Hague, inquir- 
ing about labor conditions in his city. 
Hague replied: “Everything is under 
control ... leave everything to me 
and don’t worry.” 

A. F. of L.: The latest intermission 
during the hard-fought peace negotia- 
tions between the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. found William Green in Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. There he warned the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks that the A, F. of L.’s patience 
with the C, I. O. was fast ebbing and 
that it would soon “arm its forces 
and then loose them against this raid- 
ing organization.” 

C. I. O.: Concerned with various 
matters other than William Green’s 
warnings, the C, I. O. last week was 
concentrating on the first national 
convention of steel workers. In Pitts- 
burgh, more than 1,000 delegates, re- 
puted to represent more than 550,000 
workers, gathered to lay plans for new 
contracts with employers. The pres- 
ent one-year contracts are due to ex- 
pire in March. Observers did not 
think it likely that the steel workers, 
faced with business recession and 
steel plants operating at only 80 per 
cent of capacity, would seek from 
manufacturers any better wages and 
hours than they now have. Last 
spring, when Big Steel’s signature 
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was affixed to a union contract for 
the first time in history, steel opera- 
tions were at 90 per cent of capacity. 
Also attributed to business condi- 
tions was the revelation last week 
that the C. I. O. was laying off hun- 
dreds of organizers from its staff, 
which had been at a peak of 652. The 
Cc. I. O.’s good news for the week 
came with announcement of returns 
from a referendum among 20,000 sea- 
men. Sponsored by the National Mari- 
time Union, which was set up by in- 
surgents from the A. F. of L.’s Inter- 
national Seaman’s Union, the vote 
showed an overwhelming majority in 
favor of afliliating with the C, I. O. 
NLRB: Not yet blown away last 
week was the storm set going by the 
National Labor Relations Board’s sub- 
poenaing of Hartley W. Barclay, trade 
magazine editor, in connection with 
an article attacking the Board (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 18). While. abuse con- 
tinued to pour down on the Board, 
chairman J. Warren Madden issued a 
statement in which it was denied that 
the NLRB sought to curb “freedom of 
the press.” Madden described such 
“freedom” as merely the right to print 
without censorship. He said that it 
did not mean editors or reporters 
could be free from testifying under 
subpoena or free to withhold the 
sources of their news in court, 


a 


Housing: First Steps 


One of the few measures salvaged 
by New Dealers from the wreck of the 
Administration’s legislative program 
last August was the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Bill. Last week, after months 
of work and wrangling, 18 U. S. cities 
were in line to collect the first Fed- 
eral housing loans. 

Unlike the Roosevelt anti-recession 
building drive, which aims simply at 
encouraging private construction 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 11), the Housing 
Bill is intended to rescue some 700,- 
000 American families from the filth 
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Straus and LaGuardia: “Just Like That’ 
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and squalor of the city slum. Federal 
bond issues provide $500,000,000 to be 
loaned to cities which can match the 
government funds with a 10 per cent 
contribution of their own, Family 
units are limited to four rooms and a 
construction cost of $5,000. 

Last month, 48-year-old Nathan 
Straus, New York City merchant and 
philanthropist who heads the U. S. 
Housing Authority created to admin- 
ister the Wagner-Steagall Bill, called 
a conference of city housing experts 
in Washington to iron out details. 
This step immediately involved Straus 
in trouble in his own city. 

Asked to send representatives to the 
conference, New York’s peppery little 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia wired a 
tart reply demanding that Straus quit 
holding “‘star-gazing conferences” and 
get down to work. LaGuardia further 
declared he would send no representa- 
tives to any conference until his city’s 
application for housing loans was 
acted upon, 

While Administrator Straus held his 
peace, other housing experts rushed to 
his defense. Charles Abrams and 
Langdon W. Post, legal counsel and 
chairman of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, resigned their posts, ac- 
cusing the Mayor of obstructionism 
and playing politics. Apparently un- 
perturbed, LaGuardia continued to in- 
sist that Straus was blocking a pro- 
gram that should be rushed through 
before next winter. To succeed Post, 
he appointed the Labor Departments 
ex-troubleshooter, Edward F. Mc- 
Grady (PATHFINDER, Sept. 11). He 
threatened to “get damn rough” unless 
New York got its Federal loans. 

By last week, the U. S. Authority 
had earmarked $71,150,000 for 18 large 
communities. New York, whose $40,- 
000,000 application was the largest 
filed, was not among them. Soon after 
the list was released, LaGuardia gave 
signs of changing his tune. He ex- 
pressed profound surprise when re- 
porters suggested he was at odds with 
Straus and added, holding up two 
closely locked fingers: 

“Mr. Straus and I are just like that.” 

To prove his point, he called on the 
Federal administrator in Washington 
for a lengthy chat. Emerging from 
conference, the two men seemed the 
best of friends. The Mayor called 
straus “Nathan,” and the latter said 
he considered LaGuardia the best 
mayor New York ever had. Straus 
stuck to his point, however, by insist- 
ing that New York would get no loans 
until a thorough study had been made 
of the applications. 
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The Tomb: Since a girl left him,at 
the altar for another man 50 years 
ago, William (“Silent Bill”) Perry, 76, 
of Audubon, Ia., hasn’t uttered a vol- 
untary word. He wears his wedding 
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Unrequited Love Made Perry Speechless 


suit to church every Sunday, adheres 
to his vow not to speak until his gir! 
returns to him. 

Just Dessert: Walking through his 
pumpkin patch, George S. Moser of 
Oregon City, Ore., stumbled over a 
dead 400-pound black bear, Investi- 
gation showed the animal had gorge: 
itself to death on pumpkins, 


* . * 


Reward: Paying a $1 fine in Port- 
land, Ore., Dr, Fred E. Farrior, a dent- 
ist, apologized for parking too long 
“I’d have moved sooner,” he said, “i! 
I hadn’t worked so long on the teeth 
of the daughter of the patrolman who 
gave me the ticket.” 

_ * * 

Fact: When Patrolman Frei 
Schweyer, in Brooklyn, N. Y., handed 
26-year-old Miss Margaret Greenberg « 
summons for unnecessarily blowing 
her automobile horn, she told him: 
“You can go to hell.” In court, Magis 
trate Mark Rudich dismissed the pa 
trolman’s complaint, said that going 
to hell was a possibility, and added: 
“Miss Greenberg’s remark wasn’t a 
command or a wish, but a simon-pure 
statement of fact.” 

* * * 

Bad Start: At Duquesne University 
in Pittsburgh, Frank Gill intended to 
work his way through college by wak- 
ing fellow students for 8 A. M. classes 


—at a price. The first day he started 
work he overslept. 


Dream: Postmaster Henry Sachse of 
Nuremberg, Pa., dreamt he was in an 
automobile that was about to crash. 
He leaped from bed and broke his 
shoulder blade. 

Hazards: In Pinehurst, N. C., on the 
day farmer W. W. Sheffield fell from 
an oxcart going three miles an hour 
and fractured his skull, Dr. F. M. 
Boldridge cracked up in an airplane 
going 200 miles an hour and suffered 
cuts and bruises. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





China: Nippon’s “Blunder” 


President Roosevelt last week sent 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull a 
brief, unequivocally-worded memo- 
randum, 

“Please tell the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor,” it said, “that the President is 
deeply shocked . , . and that he re- 
quests that the Emperor be so ad- 
vised.” 

From there it went on to say that 
the President expected: “(a) Full ex- 
pressions of regret and proffer of full 
compensation; (b) Methods guaran- 
teeing against a repetition of any sim- 
ilar attack in the future.” 

The attack had occurred a day be- 
fore. The 191-foot U. S. gunboat 
Panay, in company with three Stand- 
ard Oil Company vessels, had fled 28 
miles up the Yangtse River from Nan- 
king to escape the fury of the Japa- 
nese attack on the city which was 
China’s capital until last month. 
Scarcely 25 miles above the American 
vessels were the British gunboats 
Ladybird and Bee. 

In the morning, the British vessels 
became targets for Japanese shore 
batteries at Wuhu, One seaman was 
killed, and the two vessels fled down- 
stream, They arrived in the vicinity 
of the American ships in time to see 
a Japanese aerial force, estimated to 
contain between three and 18 planes, 
swooping and diving above the Yang- 
Nipponese bombs sank the three 
Standard Oil vessels, killed three 
Americans, two of whom were aboard 
the Panay, and broke the leg of Lieu- 
tenant Commander J. J. Hughes. Just 
before the gunboat finally went down, 
it was machine-gunned from flat-boats 
in the river. 

Last week, of the 160 persons who 
had been aboard all four American 
vessels, at least 80 were still unac- 
counted for. The survivors were hud- 


tse, 





dled ashore in a sector being riddled 
with the gunfire of battling Chinese 
and Japanese troops, out of reach of 
British and American naval vessels 
trying to bring them aid. 

Japanese naval officers explained 
that the Standard Oil ships, carrying 
Chinese crews, had been mistaken for 
troop convoys, and that the sinking of 
the Panay had been accidental, But 
they could not fully explain away 
the incident, particularly since a 
group of Japanese officers had visited 
the Panay scarcely two-hours before 
the bombing, and since the gunboat 
had two American flags conspicuously 
displayed. 

Mindful that the United States had 
twice gone to war after similar inci- 
dents, once against Spain after the 
mysterious explosion of the battleship 
Maine in Cuban waters, once against 
the Central Powers of Europe after 
the sinking of the Lusitania, Japanese 
were quick to make _ diplomatic 
amends, To Secretary of State Hull, 
98-pound Hirosi Saito, Japanese Am- 
bassador in Washington, apologized 
for “a great mistake, a great blunder.” 
In Tokyo, little Koki Hirota, Japanese 
Foreign Minister, called personally on 
big U, S. Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 
to tell him: “I cannot possibly express 
how badly we feel about this.” To 
these two apologies, a third and offi- 
cial one was made by cable from 
Tokyo to Washington, even before the 
President’s message had reached Em- 
peror Hirohito. Not content, the State 
Department was awaiting a fourth 
apology which would contain full as- 
surance that steps were being taken 
to guard against similar attacks, and 
that Tokyo would make good the loss 
of the Panay by payment of $500,000. 

Itself shocked and not a little alarm- 
ed, Tokyo called off a celebration 
which had already been in progress 
for two days. With the stormy Amer- 
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Hughes Suffered a Broken Leg, the Bombed U. S. Gunboat “Panay” Went Down, and Saito Apologized for “a Great Mistake” 
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ican protest in mind, and with an Eng- 
lish protest likewise on the record, 
Japanese who had been rejoicing over 
the fall of Nanking before that event 
actually took place were forced to re- 
main quict when the capital actually 
did fall. Driving up the Yangtse, main 
connection between east and west 
China, 200,000 Japanese troops had 
taken the city from an equal number 
of defenders after four days of the 
bitterest kind of fighting. From 
“somewhere behind the Chinese lines,” 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek mani- 
festoed to his countrymen that the fall 
of Nanking would not affect resist- 
ance against the invaders, 


Despite this valiant declaration, 
Japanese were confident that their 
opposition from now on would be 


scattered and ineffective. While To- 
kyo’s army progressed toward Han- 
kow, China’s temporary capital, To- 
kyo’s statesmen made an important 
move for peace. In Peiping, North 
China, they set up a puppet, pro-Jap- 
anese government to rule for the 
whole country. If Chiang himself 
continued to be elusive, this, at least, 
was a regime with which the Japanese 
could conclude an early peace, 
sicinpincnineeniatiliettimslinaiai 


Italy: League Exit 


Piqued by League of Nations sanc- 
tions in 1935 and continued League 
seating of Ethiopia’s delegate despite 
the Ethiopian conquest, Italy since 
May, 1936, officially absented herself 
from all League sessions, Her even- 
tual formal desertion became a fore- 
gone conclusion when the French and 
British refused to recognize the Ital- 
ian Empire and Italy joined Germany 
and Japan in their anti-Communist 
pact, 

Last week, after three days of elab- 
orate stage-setting, the Fascist Grand 
Council, at an extraordinary meeting 
in Rome, decided upon immediate 
withdrawal from the League, Min- 
utes later Mussolini appeared on the 
balcony of the Piazzo Venezia before 
a rain-drenched crowd of 100,000 sup- 
porters to thunder Italy’s exit from the 
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“Sanhedrin of Geneva.” In fighting 
mood, he shouted: “Our presence at 
Geneva is impossible any longer. We 
are leaving a tumbling temple where 
there is no talk of peace, but where 
wars are prepared.” Though he stress- 
ed the fact that the consequences of 
Rome’s exit from the League “‘are not 
yet entirely predictable,” he insisted 
that “our fundamental program—col- 
laboration for peace” was not aban- 
doned. 

Mussolini’s son-in-law, Foreign Min- 
ister Galeazzo Ciano, then notified Jo- 
seph Avenol, secretary general of the 
League, of Italy’s resignation “as of 
December 11, 1937.”+ In reply, Avenol 
told Ciano that Italy could not go 
“free” so easily. He reminded the 
Foreign Minister that a nation may 
withdraw from the League only after 
two years’ notice of intention, “pro- 
viding all its international obligations 
have been fulfilled at the time of 
withdrawal.” This was interpreted 
to mean that Italy must continue to 
pay her dues for two years. Follow- 
ing the exchange of notes, leading 
Italian officials of the League, includ- 
ing Deputy Secretary-General Massimo 
Pilotti, tendered their resignations. 

Both Germany and Japan promptly 
lauded Italy’s action. The German 
press and radio strgve to put across 
the idea that Italy shad “buried” the 
League. To this the Nazi government 
officially added: “Germany never will 
return to the League of Nations under 
any circumstances.” Other nations, 
however, displayed only mild interest 
in the long-expected Italian move. 
Geneva quarters doubted the action 
would prove a final knock-out blow 
to the League, some holding that Italy’s 
withdrawal meant the end of ‘her ob- 
structionist tactics within the League. 
The British government’s only re- 
sponse was a shrug: “We are not im- 
pressed.” France considered the ac- 
tion “only logical’ in the light of 
Italy’s Berlin-Tokyo adherence. Amer- 
ican sources believed the action would 
not materially affect the European po- 
litical situation. Only Moscow saw in 


the move an indication of war brewing. 
een 


Delbos in the Balkans 


As dimpled Yvon Delbos, traveling 
French Foreign Minister, emerged 
from the Belgrade railroad station arm 
in arm with Yugoslavia’s double- 
chinned Premier Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch last week, a shout went up— 
“Vive la France!” “Long Live the Lit- 
tle Entente and democracy!” “Down 
with Italy!” Waving the tricolor and 
singing the Marseillaise, crowds sur- 
rounded the car in which Delbos was 
being driven to the royal palace. 

All smiles at the warmth of his re- 
ception, Delbos did not notice that 
those who waved French flags had 
whisked them from coat pockets, nor 


t Previously, nine nations had given notice of with- 
drawal from the League—Costa in 1924; Brazil, 
1926; J and Germany, 1933; Paraguay, 1935; 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Honduras, 1936; and 
Salvador, 1937. Only the first five withdrawals 
have become effective. 


OTHER LANDS 


that those who cried “Long live de- 
mocracy!” were trampled by mount- 
ed police, 

Though strongly pro-French in pop- 
ular sentiment, Yugoslavia is ruled by 
a small military clique which earnest- 
ly admires Hitler and Mussolini. Pre- 
mier Stoyadinovitch, in fact, returned 
from a visit to Il Duce barely in time 
to greet Delbos, By cheering Delbos 
in defiance of government orders, 
therefore, Belgrade was protesting its 
premier’s Fascist leanings. 

Yugoslav official sources called the 
demonstration a student fracas. Most 
foreign newspapermen in Belgrade, 
mindful of the recent expulsion of 
veteran New York Times correspond- 
ent Hubert Harrison for a story that 
offended government censors (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 18), accepted the offi- 
cial version, but the Times’ roving re- 
porter, Frederick T. Birchall, cabled 
that there had been nine anti-govern- 
ment riots in which at least one per- 
son had been killed, 20 shot or slashed 
by the police, and hundreds arrested. 

Belgrade was Delbos’ third stop on 
his tour of France’s eastern European 
allies. Behind him lay Poland and 
Rumania. In Rumania, Delbos had 
found a situation somewhat like that 
he found in Belgrade: a pro-German 
minority government ruling a pro- 
French people, Because the program 
of King Carol’s political opponents is 
based on the twin issues of support 
for France and exile for Magda Lu- 
pescu, the King’s buxom half-Jewish 
mistress, and because he wants to 
keep Lupescu, Carol has swung away 
from France toward Rome and Berlin. 

When Delbos left the Balkans, how- 
ever, both Carol and Stoyadinovitch 
seemed to be back in the French orbit. 
The magnet that had drawn them was 
made of French gold. Rumania had 
been promised a factory for making 
tanks, to be built with French capital. 
Yugoslavia had a new trade pact that 
was bound to boom her lumber busi- 
ness at the expense of France. In 
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Despite Stoyadinovitch, Crowds Cheered 
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return, France could rest assured tha! 
her Balkan allies were still loyal. 

Having laid wreaths on Unknow) 
Soldiers’ tombs, lunched intimate! 
with premiers, and escaped assassin: 
tion in three countries, gratified Fo: 
eign Minister Delbos entrained for hi; 
fourth and last stop, Czechoslovaki 
In that last eastern European stron 
hold of popular government, both go\ 
ernment and governed gave him 
tremendous welcome. A roar of cheers 
followed his car from the Prague rai! 
road station. For the first time on hi: 
tour, Delbos saw his route guarded, 
not by soldiers or mounted police, bu! 
simply by members of a Czech gyn 
nastic society. 


Spain: Rebel “Drive” 


Declaring that his Insurgent force 
were “near a definite victory” in th 
17-month-old Spanish civil war, Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco last week 
launched his long-awaited general o! 
fensive. His armies struck simultane 
ously on the Toledo, Brunete and Te- 
ruel fronts, and there was significant 
Rebel activity along the whole Aragon 
line. 

Rebel dispatches from Irun claime: 
the new drive hit the government lines 
“like a bolt of lightning.” But it was 
not of sufficient force or fierceness to 
be labeled Franco’s “win-the-war” 
campaign. Almost as soon as it was 
launched the heaviest*snow in five 
years blanketed the whole central 
front around Madrid, holding up fight- 
ing. Loyalists, believing winter would 
postpone the war’s decisive phase 
until spring, launched two heavy of- 
fensives on the southern sector of the 
Aragon front, and claimed to hav 
isolated Teruel from Saragossa. 

But on the Aragon front the heaviest 
fighting was in the air. Insurgent dis- 
patches said massed air fleets totaling 
270 war planes had clashed over Sara- 
gossa in one of the greatest air battles 
in history. Coinciding with the holi- 
day of Our Lady of Loretto, patron 
saint of aviation, 150 Insurgent planes 
fought more than 100 government 
planes. The Rebels claimed 25 gov- 
ernment ships were destroyed in a 
few minutes while only one Insur- 
gent plane was lost. Government re- 
ports did not mention this battle, but 
Loyalists boasted of their own air 
victory. In an encounter with the In- 
surgents in the Bujaraloz region, east 
of Saragossa, they claimed six Insur- 
gent planes were brought down to 
only one government ship, 








Soviet: Votes, Mystery 


Obeying orders to turn out a world 
record vote, Soviet Russia last week 
paraded to the polls to elect candi- 
dates for the first all-Russian con- 
gress. The first time in history that 
Russians had known the privilege of 
direct balloting, a holiday spirit pre- 
vailed, The polling places, besides 
having curtained voting booths, were 
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fitted up with radios, chess boards, 
lunch counters and even orchestras. 
In this atmosphere, nearly 90 million 
citizens placed their stamp of approval 
on a single slate of 1,143 candidates 
for seats in the new two-chamber Su- 
preme Soviet.t 

3ecause more than a third of the 
nation’s 130,000 voting districts were 
without telegraph, telephone or broad- 
casting facilities, the total vote was 


not to be known for some days. The 
results, however, were known long 


before hand, because the election was 
little more than what high Soviet offi- 
cials termed it: a “mobilization” to 
show the world that the nation was 
united behind Dictator Josef Stalin. 
All of the candidates were Stalin-pick- 
ed members of the government, the 
Communist party, the secret police 
and the Red Army, and in all but two 
districts only one candidate was nomi- 
nated. Stalinism Was the dominant 
issue, and every vote for any candi- 
date was a vote for the dictator. 

While the election went off in an 
orderly manner, thanks to two months 
of stern instruction in the method 
and meaning of the secret ballot,+7 it 
gave new impetus to rumors that more 
prominent Soviet officials were in po- 
litical difficulties. Last minute revi- 
sions of ballots in many districts in- 
dicated that new Trotskyist “wreck- 
ers” had been discovered. Most im- 
portant of these changes was the re- 
placing of candidate Valery I. Mezh- 
lauk, vice premier and chairman of the 
important State Planning Commission, 
by Ernest Krenkel, young radio oper- 
itor now at the Soviet polar camp. 

As Soviet citizens enjoyed their vot- 
ing experience, America suddenly be- 
caine more interested in the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of two*“Americans” 
from the National hotel next door to 
the U., S, Embassy in Moscow. They 
were “Donald L. Robinson,” New York 
writer, and his pretty blonde wife. 
Both vanished under baffling circum- 
stances and U, S. Embassy inquiries 
to the Soviet foreign office failed to 
produce any clue. 

With the couple still missing last 
week, the American State Department 
first demanded from the Soviet gov- 
ernment the speediest action in re- 
porting the facts of the case, but then 
grew less insistent. Washington’s 
tone grew milder when State Depart- 
ment agents discovered that the “Rob- 
insons” had fraudulently obtained 
their passports to Russia and perhaps 
were not Americans at all. The pass- 
ports, which had been issued in the 
names of persons long deceased, were 
immediately canceled and Moscow 
was notified to that effect. It was re- 





+ As provided in the new Soviet constitution adopted 
in December, 1936, the Supreme Soviet will consist of 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties, the two chambers having equal power. They 
will convene for the first time in January, replacing 
the present Central Executive Committee. 


tt From Uzbekistan, in Soviet middle Asia, came 
the only reports of trouble in connection with the 
Russian election. There, according to the reports, 
one man stripped his wife naked and told her she 
would have to vote in the nude if she wanted to vote 
at all. Another man, strongly objecting to the idea of 
women’s suffrage, hanged his wife from a barn door. 


OTHER LANDS 


quested, however, that the investiga- 
tion proceed on the assumption that 





the “Robinsons” were Americans. 
Paris Murders 
Neighbors did not suspect hand- 


some, 29-year-old Eugene Weidmann 
because he had no neighbors. His villa 
la Voulzie stood on a lonely, wooded 
hill at the edge of Celle-St. Cloud, a 
Paris suburb. Last week, police were 
spading up the villa grounds as if for 
a spring planting, but the planting had 
already been done. Weidmann was 
a murderer. 

First diggings brought up the body 
of a young woman, identified from 
letters on her person as Jean de Koven, 
a 22-year-old American dancer who 
had left her home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for a visit to the Paris exposition. 
Weidmann told police that he had 
met her at a tea-dance in a Paris 
hotel last July, and that “my eyes 
fascinated her.” After he had per- 
suaded her to visit his small house, 
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Weidmann “Fascinated” Jean de Koven 


Weidmann strangled her to death and 
pitched her into a shallow grave. 
Weidmann, an habitual thief and 
robber who fled his native Germany 
last summer to escape military serv- 


ice, admitted this killing and four 
other murders of men victims. All 
but one had been carried out for 


the purposes of robbery, but had net- 
ted less than $1,000. Fritz Frommer, 
dug up from under the villa’s front 
porch with a bullet in the back of his 
head, had originally been one of 
Weidmann’s partners, but evidentally 
had been killed in a quarrel, Appar- 
ently frightened when four crimes, in- 
tended merely as robberies, turned 
into murders, three other of Weid- 
mann’s accomplices—two men and a 
woman who was mistress of both— 
fled to Nantua, 250 miles from Paris. 
They returned and surrendered to 
police after Weidmann had confessed. 

In Brooklyn, when she learned of 
the circumstances of her daughter’s 
death, Mrs. de Koven sobbed: “My 
God! What an end!” In the Paris 
suburb, police could see no end. Be- 
fore the week was out, the brutal 







Weidmann had admitted to a sixth 
murder, another female victim. And, 
in a trunk at the villa, police found 
clothes, which because of their differ- 
ing sizes and initials, must have be- 
longed to at least a dozen women. 





Americas: Two Borders 


Efforts of the United States and Lat- 
in American republics to clear up the 
only two cloudy spots on an other- 
wise peaceful American horizon met 
with success and rebuff last week. 

SUCCESS: A “pact of reciprocal 
agreements” was signed at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, by delegates representing 
Nicaragua and Honduras, ending a 
threat of war over an old boundary 
dispute (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). 
Pending final solution of their “post- 
age stamp” squabble, these two Cen- 
tral American countries agreed to ease 


. the tension between them by: (1) im- 


mediate withdrawal of armed forces 
from the disputed frontier; (2) absti- 
nence from further war-like maneu- 
vers; (3) restriction of radio and press 
propaganda liable to arouse ill feeling; 
(4) withdrawal of their controversial 
postage stamps containing maps of the 
disputed territory. The pact was draft- 
ed by the “good offices” conference of 
delegates from the United States, Ven- 
ezuela and Costa Rica. 

REBUFF: Fresh charges hurled last 
week by both sides in the three- 
month-old Haitian-Dominican Repub- 
lic border dispute (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 6, 27), caused sudden postpone- 
ment of conferences seeking an end 
to the trouble. Representatives of 
the United States, Mexico and Cuba 
dropped their negotiations when 
President Stenio Vincent of Haiti 
charged anew that 8,000 of his coun- 
trymen had been the victims of “mass 
murder” on Dominican territory since 
October, demanded reparations to the 
families of the victims and punish- 
ment of the guilty persons—and in- 
voked the Gondra Treaty which pro- 
vides a permanent commission em- 
powered to seek a solution of such 
inter-American disputes. 

Although the Dominican Republic 
had previously half-heartedly accept- 
ed the “good offices” of the three medi- 
ating countries, President Rafael L, 
Trujillo answered Vincent by again 
minimizing the trouble. Interviewed 
at his 12,000-acre estate at San Cristo- 
bal, he blamed Haitians for whatever 
“border trouble” had occurred, charg- 
ed Haitians with making raids on Do- 
minican communities, and said these 
depredations had apparently caused 
“a purely local incident which is not 
international or even national.” 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Bottomless: Strapping, red-faced Joe 
Asselin, lumberjack, was a witness in 
a Quebec murder trial. The cross- 
examiner, having elicited the fact that 
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at the time of the murder Joe had 
been under the influence of 40 beers, 
questioned the value of his testimony. 
“Shucks,” said Joe, “that much has 
no effect on me. After 60 glasses I’m 
feeling good and after 80... better. 
If you don’t believe it we can both 
sit down and drink beer.” 


* 7 7 


Arrest: The police of Sancoins, 
France, heard that a gypsy named 
Ben Abatuk was practicing as a mys- 
tic. They sent an officer to get him. 
The officer came skipping back, carry- 
ing his bicycle on his head. A second 
and a third policeman returned the 
same way. The gypsy had hypnotized 
them. Finally the police sent a squad 
of men who brought back Ben Abatuk, 


* * * 


Show-Off : Mohamed Sahinagic, once 
the wealthiest citizen of Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia, was down to his last gold 
coin. He had a bullet made of it. 
Then he committed suicide by firing 
the gold bullet into his chest. 


* « * 


Menace: For galioping along Rotten 
Row (London’s famous bridle path), 
swaying, leaning over her horse’s 
shoulders, and clutching the saddle 
with both hands, Mrs. Bertha Verrall, 
40, was brought before a magistrate. 
The charge: drunken riding. 


Desecration: In Berlin a cigar man- 
ufacturer who had named his product 
“Little Aryans” was officially reproved 
for disrespect to the Nazi race the- 
ories. 

* - * 

Woodland Encounter: Jack McKib- 
bon was chopping trees near Orange- 
ville, Ontario, when a large wolf walk- 
ed out of the woods and looked in- 
tently at him. Intently, Jack looked 
back, After 20 minutes of mutual si- 
lence, the wolf walked away. “I 
don’t know whether I outstared him 
or he just got bored,” said Jack. 


Recognition: Detective Constable 
Moore, walking along in Southampton, 
England, gave a sudden low whistle. 
The man in front of him had just 
stepped out of a puddle and left a 
footprint upon the dry sidewalk. Sure 
he had seen that sole somewhere 
before, Detective Moore took the man 
to police headquarters. There he 
identified the footprint with one made 
at a recent burglary. The man plead- 
ed guilty. 

Tit for Tat: Flushed with triumph, 
Dr. Jeno Vasvary, public prosecutor 
of Budapest, left a courtroom after 
having convicted Joszef Varga of steal- 
ing fur coats. In the cloakroom Dr. 
Vasvary found his own expensive fur 
coat gone. Varga’s vengeful friends 
had stolen it. 

Hazard: Playing a stunt marathon 
golf match across 1,251-foot Mt. Major, 
Australia, C. Heaney drove a ball 
which struck an electric cable pole, 
rebounded, and knocked him cold. Re- 
viving, he finished the five-mile course 
in 71 strokes to win the match, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





An Eye for an Eye 

In 1935, Frank Chabina, son of a 
farmer in Albany, La., let fall a sack 
of lime dust. The up-flying dust burn- 
ed into his left eye and made it sight- 
less. 

Late last November, more than two 
years later, Frank Chabina entered 
Charity Hospital in New Orleans, A 
scar tissue had formed over his blind 
left eye, and his good right eye was 
threatened with impairment. 

To doctors on the hospital staff, it 
was clear that either of two things 
had to be done: a surgical removal of 
the entire eyeball or the transplant- 
ing of new tissue over the pupil. In 
some cases, the doctors knew, tissue 
from a dead person’s eye would help, 
but a living donor was needed for 
Frank. 

While doctors thus discussed his 
plight, 19-year-old Frank Chabina 


tceateaiad 
Amos Rewarded Chabina with an Eye 


struck up an acquaintance with 67- 
year-old John Amos. Amos, an indi- 
gent farmer and carpenter, had been 
in the hospital about three months, 
under treatment for a heart ailment. 
To other patients in the same ward, 
Amos appeared to be a grumpy old 
man, and they avoided him. But Frank 
was different. Frank talked hours on 
end with Amos, 

About two weeks ago, after this ac- 
quaintance had ripened into friend- 
ship, Amos heard that Chabina needed 
the help of a living person, needed the 
eye of someone else to make his own 
well again. Calling doctors to him, 
Amos said: “Frank’s been very good to 
me, Not many young fellows would 
bother to cheer up an old man like 
the way Frank’s done. I want you 
to take my eye and give it to him.” 

Because Amos’s left eye had been 
of no use to him since the removal 
of a cataract some time before and 
because they knew the cornea of the 
eye was nevertheless good, doctors 


agreed to the man’s request. In 
short time, they had Amos under a 
anesthetic and the eyeball was lifte: 
cut. On the same day the cornea was 
transplanted onto Frank’s sightle: 
eye. Dr. George Haik of the hospit:! 
staff performed the operation. 

Dr. Haik’s technique varied somc- 
what from that used in similar cas: 
in the past. Chief difference was th: 
he used cornea tissue taken from thx 
eye of a living person, The cornea— 
the eyeball’s transparent coat, whic! 
covers the iris and pupil and let 
light into the interior—was first use: 
as far back as 1789 in attempts t 
correct blindness, In most cases, how 
ever, the entire cornea of dead persons 
was used, with indifferent success. 

Within recent years, Dr. Ramon Cas 
troviejo of the Presbyterian Medica! 
Center of Columbia University ha: 
had notable success in curing blind- 
ness by transplanting sections of cor- 
nea tissue taken from the eyes of 
stillborn babies. New York records 
show at least 100 such successful op- 
erations. 

After a preliminary examination 
last week, it was indicated that Dr. 
Haik’s technique had worked well with 
Frank Chabina. Greatly elated, Cha 
bina said he had seen light when the 
bandage over his eye was momentari- 
ly removed, Confident that his sight 
would be restored as a result of 
Amos’s gift, he declared: “Isn’t that 
the swellest thing that ever happened 
to anybody?” 

ee 


Carnegie’s Year 


Each year about this time, the 27 
self-perpetuating directors of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, D. C., 
make public the work and discoveries 
of the past 12 months through their 
Year Book and through public meet- 
ings in Washington. Last week, the 
Institution reported on one of its most 
successful years to date. 

“Missing Link”: Scientists are con- 
stantly groping their way back through 
the earth’s past in a search for the 
source of life. This year the Institu- 
tion was able to report an important 
clue to this “greatest of all mysteries.” 

From Java came word of the dis- 
covery by a Dutch anthropologist, Dr. 
G. H. R. von Koenigswald, of “the 
most primitive fossil man now known.” 
Dr. Koenigswald believed his find 
proved that man walked upright and 
used his hands and brains at least 
1,000,000 years ago. The oldest man 
known heretofore, “Pithecanthropus 
Erectus,” was about 500,000 years old. 

The Heavens: An ancient nautical 
joke that sailors like to play on land- 
lubbers is the story of the “black 
searchlight” used to “penetrate the 
fog.” Addressing the Institution’s au- 
dience, Dr. Walter S. Adams of Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Wilson Observatory lent 
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scientific backing to this old wheeze. 
He described an actual “searchlight of 
black light” which was employed by 
the observatory to pierce thick cur- 
tains of “cosmic fog.” Actually, Dr. 
Adams’s “black light” was the infra- 
red rays of space, recorded in his 
laboratory on _ red-sensitive photo- 
graphic plates. His pictures, he said, 
have shown millions of stars previ- 
ously unknown, 

Dr. Adams also recounted his ex- 
periences with “space yardsticks,” 
studies of the relative amounts of spa- 
cial light scattered in the spectrum, 
which have made it possible to meas- 
ure tiny fragments of matter billions 
of miles away to an accuracy of 
1/200,000th of an inch. Researches in 
this direction have shown, Dr. Adams 
reported, that matter between the 
stars in the vast reaches of space is 
of three kinds—solid meteoric frag- 
ments, minute particles of cosmic dust 
and free atoms in a gaseous state. The 
toms of two elements—sodium and 
calcium—were already known to exist 
in inter-stellar space. During the past 
year, two more have been recorded— 
titanium and potassium, The amounts 
of these elements in space are so rela- 
tively close to the same amounts found 
on earth as to justify the belief that 
the atoms of all 92 elements exist 
everywhere in the universe. 

Particles: At the beginning of this 
century, the atom was still believed 
to be the one indivisible unit of all 
matter. Even in 1930, only two pri- 
mary particles were known—the elec- 
tron and the proton. Since then two 
more have been added—the neutron 
and the positron (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 28). 

tecently, scientists of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the California Institute of 
Technology announced almost simul- 
taneously discovery of a fifth particle, 
with a negative electric charge like 
that of an electron, but with a mass 
160 times as great, 

To Washington, Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan, one of the world’s leading physi- 
cists, brought news of two more 
“building blocks of matter.” One he 
thought might be the long-sought nega- 
live proton, whose existence, like that 
of the positron, had been suspected 
because of physical phenomena that 
could not be explained without the 
activity of some such particle. The 
other, however, was a mysterious 
“X-particle” whose nature was still 
tolally unknown. If the two “blocks” 
reported are verified, their discovery 
will have brought the number of 
known primary particles from two 
to seven since 1930. 








Invention’s Defenders 


To many a person who views the 
machine age with suspicion, there 
come moments of grave doubt about 
the value of invention. To such per- 
sons, at such moments, science’s con- 
tributions to industry seem to be a 
mixed blessing—good for mechanical 
progress, bad for the employment of 
man, 

Mindful that this feeling grows es- 





pecially widespread in times of de- 
pression, scientists have become more 
and more active in defending the eco- 
nomic consequences of their works. 
A notable example of this could be 
found last week in the record of 
speeches delivered at the Congress of 
American Industry in New York City 
(see Business, Farm, col. 3). 

Invention’s defenders this time were 
no ordinary, run-of-the-mine labora- 
tory technicians but three of the most 
famous scientists in America—Dr. 
Robert A, Millikan, Nobel Prize win- 
ner and president of the California 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; and Dr. 
Edward R. Weidlein, director of the 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search and president of the American 
Chemical Society. In complete agree- 
ment on the point that scientific de- 
velopment is essential to industrial 
progress, all three struck out against 
those who attack science for perfect- 
ing labor-saving devices that destroy 
jobs. Invention, they said, creates 
new industries and opens up new jobs 
for far greater numbers of men than 
those displaced by machines, 

Moreover, all three made it plain 
that the industrial aspects of science 
were not confined to the machine but 
extended far beyond that into the 
fields of pure research and discovery. 
The pursuit of abstract theory, they 
said, often led to developments result- 
ing in new products, which in turn re- 
sulted in new enterprises. 

Said Dr. Millikan: “Facts contain 
the complete answer to the attacks 
upon the machine and the machine 
age. They show the utter fallacy, 
when looked at in the large, of the 
pronouncements which we continu- 
ally hear in high places and in low 
places by men who cannot see ahead 
of their noses upon technological un- 
employment...” 

Said Dr. Compton: “The automobile, 
communication, chemical, public util- 
ity, railroad and modern food indus- 
tries stand out as examples of what 
science can do in creating employ- 
ment . .. Research in pure science, 
followed by invention and engineer- 
ing development, have produced those 
results ... There is real danger that 
emotional and uninformed reaction to 
those instances in which men have 
temporarily lost employment may lead 
to restrictions, or to lack of public 
sympathy with scientific work, which 
will inhibit the greater service of sci- 
ence in the creation of new employ- 
ment...” 

Said Dr. Weidlein: “If it were not 
for the millions of opportunities af- 
forded workers in the enterprises 
based on the contributions of science 
in years within memory of most of 
us, we should now be faced in the 
United States with an unemployment 
problem appalling in its magnitude 
and heart-rending in its results. The 
increased productivity of industry re- 
sulting from scientific research is a 
most potent factor in the ever-increas- 
ing struggle of workers to raise their 
standard of living .. .” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Industry's Congress 


Since the day Franklin Roosevelt 
stepped into the White House, Amer- 
ican industry has veered uncertainly 
between uneasy placation and angry 
defiance of the New Deal, 

In the darkest days of depression, 
business pulled shoulder to shoulder 
with Washington to save its own life, 
As things got better, industry’s atti- 
tude toward government grew chillier, 
until in 1935 its leaders were thunder- 
ing for a Roosevelt defeat. Then, with 
the smashing New Deal triumph of 
1936, business again changed its views, 

Last week, with a business reces- 
sion spiraling ever closer to a new de- 
pression, economic adversity for a 
second time seemed to be pooling the 
efforts of industry and government, 
This time, however, business itself 
was determined to take the lead, Major 
clue to this was the 1937 Congress of 
American Industry in New York City. 

N. A. M.: Harassed by the severe 
depression that marked Democratic 
President Grover Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration in 1893 and 1894, a group of 
American businessmen conceived and 
brought forth the National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America, Its aims were to promote 
industry and commerce, “educate the 
public in the principles of... owner- 
Ship of property,” and secure busi- 
ness rights through favorable laws. 

Today N. A, M. includes 5,000 maru- 
facturers who employ 10,000,000 work- 
ers—half the employees engaged in 
American ‘vanufacture, The com- 
panies anu corporations represented 
have a total invested capital of more 
than 100 billion dollars. In short, 
N. A. M, is the largest and the most 
important organized employing group 
in the United States. 

Last week for the 42nd time, N, A. 
M. held in conjunction with its chief 
affiliate, the National Industrial Coun- 
cil, a three-day Congress of American 
Industry. _Into New York’s Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria flocked nearly 2,000 
delegates. There they heard of a 
vision, discussed it fervently and fi- 
nally turned it into a plan. 

VISION: Before the 1937 Congress 
was an hour old, Lammot du Pont, 
president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, largest chemical concern in 
the world, struck a note that sounded 
throughout the meeting. Working 
with broad, bold sweeps, du Pont en- 
visioned as a goal an industrial future 
in which business would invest 25 
billion dollars of new capital in nu- 
merous new enterprises to re-employ 
3,000,000 workless Americans. 

But, he said, before this goal could 
be reached, industry must have one 
thing—confidence. Admitting that it 
might take many years to make the 
vision real, he declared that all in- 
dustrial expansion must be planned, 
and that no intelligent planning could 











be had without knowledge of future 
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tax programs, wages and hours, and 
labor conditions. 

DISCUSSION: For the next two days, 
according to their several interests and 
viewpoints, the delegates dealt with 
the problem of relationship between 
government and industry. 

The topic most absorbing to many 
was labor and labor relations, Lead- 
ing a volley of abuse directed at the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Ernest T. Weir, steel manufacturer, 
claimed that government and labor 
had bred strikes in 1937 that cost the 
country five billion dollars. An eight- 
point program drawn up made the fa- 
miliar pleas for outlawing of the clos- 
ed shop, the sit-down strike and “co- 
ercion of industry by labor,” asked 
amendment of the Wagner Act to make 
unions “responsible” and defended 
company unions. In a sharp debate, 
Charles Fahy, general counsel to the 
NLRB, defended the Wagner Act and 
the NLRB and told the conference that 
industry’s proposed changes would 
kill organized labor. 

METHOD: The job of implementing 
the general ideas of the N. A. M. with 
a definite program fell to the Associa- 
tion’s chairman, round-faced, 60-year- 
old Colby M. Chester, head of the 
$74,000,000 General Foods Corporation. 

Chester’s plan was a coalition, He 
asked government, employers and 
labor alike to “get off the back fence 
and act like men of intelligence.” Not 
until all three “sit down together,” he 
insisted, could America progress as she 
wished. Claiming that industry’s out- 
look and aims were just, constructive 
and liberal, he asked government and 
labor to adopt equally fair attitudes. 

Upshot of the Congress’s work was 
its “platform of American Industry 
for 1938.” Closely paralleling Ches- 
ter’s speech, it attacked such “stop sig- 
nals” to business as “unduly burden- 
some taxes,” “continued unbalanced 
Federal budget” and “Federal regula- 
tion of industry beyond the field of 
necessary public safeguards.” Specif- 
ically, the N. A. M. wanted revision of 
the Wagner and Social Security Acts 
and defeat of the wages and hours bill. 
To critics, the program was proof that 
Big Business was still determined to 
thwart many New Deal aims. 

By no means new ideas, the most 
significant thing about N. A. M.’s pro- 
nouncements was their air of confi- 
dence that industry, with government 
cooperation, could handle the prob- 
lems of the present and the future. For 
the first time, it seemed, U. S. industry 
was neither glowering at the New 
Deal nor courting it, but was offering 
to join it in “opening wide new hori- 
zons for the American people.” 

OO oo 


Rail Crisis 

Since 1933, the plight of American 
railroads has been rapidly approach- 
ing .a crisis. Costs of materials have 
jumped 40 per cent, taxes 23 per cent 
and payrolls 18 per cent. The average 
revenue for hauling a ton of freight 
one mile, on the other hand, has drop- 
ped 20 per cent. 


International 
Pelley Was First Among the Witnesses 


Last fall, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, recognizing that “rail- 
roads are earning very materially less 
than a fair return,” applied prelimi- 
nary remedies in the form of freight 
rate boosts on. heavy goods (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov, 6). Jubilant railroad 
men, viewing the $47,500,000 jump 
granted as a very small drop in a very 
large bucket, immediately drew plans 
to ask further increases. 

Last week, with the railroad picture 
growing blacker almost by the minute, 
the Association of American Railroads 
was pleading for these additional 
boosts before the I. C. C.’s 11 mem- 
bers. Its petition asked a general rise 
of 15 per cent on all freight rates and 
an increase of eastern passenger fares 
of from 2 to 2% cents a mile. Favor- 
able action, the Association estimated, 
would yield $517,000,000 of new reve- 
nue. So urgent was the need, the As- 
sociation asked the Commission to 
suspend its own rules and grant the 
boost immediately as a temporary 
stop-gap, with a final decision to come 
later. 

Through dozens of witnesses, led by 
its president, bulky, 59-year-old John 
Jeremiah Pelley, the Association back- 
ed its plea with page after page of 
crepe-draped testimony. Operating 
costs were said to be $665,000,000 
fatter than in 1933, while revenue 
was $200,000,000 slimmer. The indus- 
try was earning a net return of 2.38 
per cent on its 9-billion-dollar capital 
investment, whereas the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 specified 5% per cent 
as a “fair return.” Ninety-six car- 
riers, representing 71,386 miles of 
track (28 per cent of the nation’s track- 
age), were in receivership—the high- 
est mileage in receivership in history. 

Urging higher rates.as a bulwark 
against sliding business, the rail men 
told the I. C. C. they had been forced 
to lay off 46,878 employees in Septem- 
ber and October alone. They pointed 
out that their expenditures for heavy 
goods were only $803,000,000 last year, 
as compared with $1,330,000,000 in 
1929. New revenue, witnesses thought, 
would permit railroads to pump some 
$900,000,000 annually into industry. In 
sum, the testimony came to this: Amer- 


veri 


ican railroading was up against the 
worst financial crisis in its history. 

The pleaders were doomed to dis- 
appointment on their request for im- 
mediate action. The I. C. C., through 
Chairman Carroll Miller, refused to 
waive further hearings before grant- 
ing even a temporary increase. Th: 
Commission did, however, speed up its 
proceedings enough to assure a final 
decree early next year. 

Trickling out of the Commission’s 
semi-judicial chamber, disappointed 
rail men heard a cheering piece of 
news. At a White House press con- 
ference, President Roosevelt had set 
himself firmly against any move to- 
ward government ownership of rail 
roads. That solution, he said, led 
straight to state socialism, The Pres- 
ident expressed sympathy with rail- 
roading’s plight and hoped a speedy 
solution might be forthcoming. As 
possible methods, he suggested reduc- 
tion of capitalization and merging of 
rival lines to eliminate wasteful com- 
petition. 

ee Se oe 


Pan American’s Plan 


One fact apparent to any business- 
man concerned with ship passenger 
traffic on the North Atlantic is that 
the United States has not got its share. 
Although American travelers consti- 
tute 70 per cent of the traffic, American 
vessels carry only eight per cent of 
them, 

That the American passenger plane 
industry does not intend to let this 
situation develop with ocean air travel 
was made equally apparent last week. 
With a suddenness that took the entire 
industry by surprise, Pan American 
Airways asked eight manufacturers to 
bid on from three te 24 giant clipper 
ships, far surpassing any in the world. 

Intending to get the jump on British 
Imperial Airways, Air France and 
Germany’s Luft Hansa, all of which 
are known to be drafting giant ship 
plans, Pan American made public the 
text of its letter to manufacturers. 
Prepared by Pan American’s technical] 
committee, whose chairman is _Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, the letter laid 
down these specifications for the 
planes, to be known as Yankee Clip- 
pers: 

The ships are to have accommoda- 
tions for 100 passengers and space for 
a crew of 16; the payload for each 
ship is to be 25,000 pounds; the planes 
must be able to fly 300 miles ap hour 
at an altitude of 25,000 feet; and they 
must have a flying range or 5,000 
miles, allowing for non-stop flights 
from American shores to Europe, a 
distance of 3,600 miles, 

To meet these specifications, experts 
calculated, the Yankee Clippers would 
each have to be of about 125,000 
pounds gross weight (the China Clip- 
pers, which carry 40 passengers, 
weigh 52,000 pounds) and the construc- 
tion cost of each would be something 
over $1,000,000. It was estimated that 
passenger fare for such a plane would 
run up to $450 for a one-way trans- 
atlantic flight of from 17 to 24 hours. 
(Minimum first-class, in-season rate on 
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the British liner Queen Mary is $316). 
Although construction of the pro- 
posed planes will involve many tech- 
nical problems, two firms were quick 
to act on Pan American’s request. 
Igor Sikorsky, designer of the origi- 
nal flying boats with which Pan Amer- 
ican pioneered over the Atlantic and 
Pacific, was one. Clare L. Egtvedt, 
president of the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany which is now working on flying 
boats to carry 50 passengers over the 
Atlantic, was another. Both companies 
were substantially in accord when 
Sikorsky told Pan American last week: 
“You have laid down very stiff re- 
quirements but I am sure we can build 
such a plane. You will hear from us 
later.” It will be three years before 
any of the Clippers will be ready 
for flight. 
Eye 


Cotton: Final Report 

Until last week, the year 1926 stood 
on the records of the Department of 
\criculture as the high mark of Unit- 
ed States cotton production—17,978,- 
000 bales. But last week the Crop Re- 
porting Board transferred the honors 
to 1937. In its final forecast of the 
year, the Board announced that good 
November picking weather had re- 
sulted in a total production of 18,746,- 
000 bales. 

This figure was up a half-million 
bales over the November forecast and 
was 50 per cent better than the 1936 
crop of 12,399,000 bales. More sur- 
prising than the size of the crop, which 
had been generally expected to reach 
record proportions, was the reaction 
of traders on the New York Cotton 
Exchange, Prices, instead of falling 
off, went up. The reason for the un- 
usual market development was ob- 
scure; cotton men were inclined to 
believe either that the record crop 
estimate had ceased to be a market 
factor or that the south, helped by the 
Federal government’s cotton loan pro- 
gram, was withholding its produce. 

Continuation of this situation—ad- 
vancing exchange prices despite a 
crop far larger than would be con- 
sumed in the domestic and foreign 
market—was looked for by no one. 
Secretary Wallace, informed of the 
crop report, began figuring on a 9,000,- 
(\00-bale carryover into the 1939 sea- 
son, even with an acreage cut to 27,- 
000,000 acres (this year’s harvested 
acreage was almost 34,000,000 acres). 

Illustrating the likelihood _ that 
America would find itself once again 
faced with King Cotton’s recurrent 
paradox—poverty in the midst of 
plenty—was a suggestion offered to 
the Works Progress Administration by 
Senator Theodore G. Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi. His plan, a product of the school 
which advocates longer shirt tails and 
cotton hose for women, was to pro- 
vide new mattresses for all poverty- 
Stricken families. To spread employ- 
ment and increase cottoa consumption, 
Bilbo would have each mattress stuffed 
with 60 pounds of cotton and have 
each family turn over its old mat- 
tresses for destruction. The WPA had 
no comment. 
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Opera's First Lady 


Since her American debut three 
years ago, critical New York music- 
lovers have steadfastly maintained that 
Kirsten Flagstad is the possessor of 
“one of the greatest voices of all times.” 
Despite such acclaim, the current first 
lady of opera has just as steadfastly 
maintained that she is also the pos- 
sessor of a simple and modest dispo- 
sition. A fortnight ago the buxom Nor- 
wegian soprano conclusively proved 
that both contentions were correct. 

As nearly 3,000 persons in Carnegie 
Hall wildly applauded the first group 
of songs in her only New York recital 
of the season, the singer slipped back- 
stage and in a trembling voice asked 
an attendant if he had liked her sing- 
ing. Relieved by his assurance that 
he had thoroughly enjoyed it, she 
murmured she was “scared.” 

To Kirsten Flagstad, who has been 
called an unrivaled artist, singing is 
a “trade.” In Norway where she was 
born and raised, her mother and 
father, two brothers and a sister 
were all musicians, and so it was 
decided that Kirsten should prepare 
for some other occupation. While 
still in her early ’teens she was sent 
to pre-medical school, but was forced 
to leave because of illness. 

A friend hearing young Kirsten sing 
at her confirmation party when she 
was 15, suggested that although her 
voice was small it might be developed, 
Her mother, forgetting her resolution 
to have no more artists in the family, 
immediately began to train her. 

Not until she sang in Sweden in 
1929 was Flagstad’s great voice heard 
outside of Norway, and not until she 
appeared at Bayreuth, Germany, in 
1933 was it known outside of Scandi- 
navia. It was while she was singing 
at the Bayreuth festival] in 1934 that 
she received an invitation to appear 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House. Although she had been con- 
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Kirsten Flagstad Started at 15 





tentedly living in semi-retirement 
with her second husband, Henry 
Johansen, a rich Norwegian, she could 
not resist what she considered the 
highest honor ever tendered her. 

A month ago, as Kirsten Flagstad, 
now in her early forties, began her 
third season with the Metropolitan, 
opera-goers paid as high as $100 to 
hear her interpretation of Isolde. She 
would still, however, rather sing for 
her husband and 16-year-old daughter 
in a small parlor or work in the tulip 
garden of her house in Oslo. 








“Mystery Woman” 


When Marian Barbara (Betty) Car- 
stairs became a leading speedboat 
racer, sports writers were delighted. 
She was “good copy.” One could 
write not only about her racing skill 
and unusual knowledge of boats, but 
also about her wealth, about her im- 
pressive family background, and about 
how she had left a fashionable Amer- 
ican school to become an ambulance 
driver in France when she was only 
17. But suddenly, in 1930, to the dis- 
may of sports writers, Miss Carstairs 
announced she would never race 
again, and that she thus hoped to 
dodge headlines. 

Despite the fact that she has not 
raced a boat for nearly seven years, 
however, 37-year-old Miss Carstairs 
last fortnight discovered that she was 
still “good copy.” Simply because she 
relayed a message to the Coast Guard 
that a small yacht was aground on a 
sand bar, her name was flashed into 
headlines. Editors were not so much 
impressed by the fact that she had 
accidentally helped the stricken vessel 
as by the fact that in so doing she had 
been forced to emerge momentarily 
from her mysterious seclusion. 

The robust sportswoman became a 
recluse in 1934. In that year, she sail- 
ed for the West Indies after declaring 
that speed-boat racing no longer 
thrilled her and that she was weary of 
the world, publicity and British taxes. 
Although at the time she would neither 
confirm nor deny them, newspapers 
quoted rumors that taxation made it 
impossible for Miss Carstairs, grand- 
daughter of Jabez Bostwick, one of 
the founders of the Standard Oil trust, 
to live on her estimated weekly in- 
come of 1,000 pounds ($5,000). She 
was said to have sold all her property 
and to have purchased 1,000-acre 
Whale Cay island in the Bahamas. 

Coastguardsmen who visited Whale 
Cay on their way to assist the ground- 
ed yacht last week, returned with the 
report that they had talked to a wom- 
an dressed in men’s clothing who gave 
the name of B. Carstairs, Also on the 
island, they reported, was a “retinue 
of fifty.” With this scanty informa- 
tion, newspapers found justification 
in calling the once-famous sports- 
woman “the mystery woman,” 
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EDITORIAL 





Greetings 

Little can be said about Christmas 
that has not been said before. The 
season is splendid—we all know that. 
We all know, too, that even the most 
adult among us slacken our steps as 
we pass a toy-store window, soften a 
little at sight of a tree glittering from 
a porch or window. Wholly aside 
from its religious aspects, Christmas 
means a lot of nice things. It’s heart- 
warming, joyous, and just a bit sad. 

We don’t know whether there is 
anything new to say. If there is, we 
are not inspired at the moment. The 
only Yuletide note that seems differ- 
ent is one that comes from Germany. 
In Das Schwarze Korps, the news- 
paper of Adolf Hitler’s black-uniform- 
ed Guard Troops, there appears this 
announcement: “Christmas is the ex- 
clusive property of Germans—Chris- 
tians merely borrowed it without per- 
mission.” 

Well, time is too short now to ask 
the Guard Troops for permission. At 
the risk of creating another inter- 
national incident, at the risk of spoil- 
ing what should be a spirit of peace 
on earth, we’d like to say to all our 
readers something that has often been 
said before but a something that re- 
tains its meaning—Merry Christmas! 


gq 
Still a Question 


As reported on page 11 of this issue, 
science has once again stepped for- 
ward with an able defense of techno- 
logical progress. In their speeches at 
the Congress of American Industry, 
Drs, Millikan, Compton and Weidlein 
offered potent arguments to support 
the contention that scientific develop- 
ments invariably have a long-range 
beneficial effect on the status of labor 
and employment. 

In view of the evidence at hand, 
this point cannot be disputed, The 
pursuit of abstract theory, discovery 
and invention have unquestionably re- 
sulted in new products and new man- 
ufacturing enterprises. These in turn 
have created vast new fields of em- 
ployment. As Dr. Compton’ pointed 
out, they have given rise to such great 
industries as the auto industry, the 
chemical industry, the food industry, 
the railroad industry and any number 
of other economic wonders that have 
changed the face of civilization. 

Beyond this, it has been demonstrat- 
ed that every invention of every ma- 
chine means the creation of jobs for 
men who must build the machine. In 
other words, while they throw one 
group out of work, labor-saving de- 
vices create employment for another 
group—the group that manufactures 
the devices. Up to this point, the ar- 
gument in defense of science is im- 
pregnable, “Looked at in the large,” 
as Dr, Millikan would say, the indus- 





trial aspects of science are altogether 
beneficial, From the long-range view- 
point, machine inventions stimulate 
the productivity of industry and open 
up jobs in service enterprises allied 
with mass manufacturing. 

Looked at from the short-range 
viewpoint, however, the story is dif- 
ferent. The immediate effect of new 
labor-saving machinery is technolog- 
ical labor displacement in industries 
that use the machinery. If, for in- 
stance, a textile mill installs a ma- 
chine that will do the work of 20 
skilled weavers, the weavers lose their 
jobs and find it more than difficult to 
locate themselves in other fields for 
which they are not trained. Textile 
artisans, after they are displaced by 
a labor-saving device, cannot readily 
become, let us say, glass-blowers. It 
is of small solace to them to know 
that the device displacing them creat- 
ed jobs for another group in the ma- 
chine-making business, As the per- 
sons directly involved, they are con- 
cerned only with the immediate effect 
of invention on their means of liveli- 
hood. They cannot be expected to em- 
brace the broad scientific concept or 
think in terms of progress that pro- 
jects itself into a future decades re- 
moved. They live in a present-day 
world; bread and butter impinge upon 
their thoughts far more than any 
treatise lauding the ultimate value of 
invention. 

The immediate threat implicit in 
technological progress can be further 
demonstrated by inspection of such 
other inventions as the Rust brothers 
cotton picker. In a few hours, this 
can do the work of a man laboring 
several days in the fields. Although 
not yet marketed on a large scale, its 
potentialities are such that it may 
eventually displace millions of work- 
ers in the south, Everyone will admit 
that the invention, of itself, is another 
mark of progress, that it may in the 
future open up new avenues of em- 
ployment, but there is still this ques- 
tion that machine-age skeptics have a 
right to ask: Where will work be found 
for this displaced labor? 

When Dr. Compton said “emotional 
and uninformed” reaction to techno- 
logical unemployment might do harm 
to the proper functioning of science, 
he spoke the truth. If there were, for 
instance, any sudden mass -displace- 
ment of labor, there would probably 
be a concerted movement to restrict 
invention and scientific development 
in industry. From the standpoint of 
20th century civilization, a restrictive 
control of science would be almost 
disastrous. It would be the same as 
saying, “from this point onward, 
progress stops.” But it is nevertheless 
true that man’s contrivances can have 
a dual character. Although intrinsi- 
cally good, if they are improperly used, 
they can be evil; if they are haphaz- 


ardly introduced, they can be evo. 
nomically cruel, 

Scientists like Drs, Millikan, Comptoy 
and Weidlein are undoubtedly we!| 
aware of this fact. Undoubtedly, tov, 
they are well aware of the fact tii. 
our machine-age economy is passing 
through a painful stage of adjustment 
and re-adjustment. Eventually, stabi. 
zation will set in but there is, mean. 
while, this trying interlude when ey. 
erything seems out of joint. With this 
in mind, it seems scarcely enough for 
science to say that science is good, anid 
let it go at that. Everybody admits 
science is good. What everybody does 
not admit, however, is that the im. 
mediate problem of displaced labor 
can be ignored simply because science 
creates avenues of employment for the 
future. It is conceivable that scientilic 
progress can be forecast in industry 
and that steps can be taken to ease the 
shock when machines take the place 
of men. 
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No Streamlined Santas! 


In these last days of the old year, 
we find that during the past 12 months 
we have thrown our influence this 
way and that in support of what seem- 
ed to us many worthy causes, At 
random, we can recall fighting for 
thicker bacon slices, outlining a pro- 
gram for national Grumble Day, com- 
ing out against fish as pets, denounc- 
ing pigs whose tails turn to the left 
and defending the right to gape. 

These are all causes for which we 
are proud to have fought. Most times 
we were in the minority, standing up 
against anii-bacon groups, fish-lovers 
and those who wanted pigs’ tails to 
turn leftwards, But then, to our way 
of thinking, a fight against odds has 
always been a better kind of fight. 
Now, before the old year passes, we'd 
like to fight just one more campaign. 
This time we think we'll be with the 
majority. Here are the facts: 

In New York City, a group of de- 
partment store Santa Clauses are pre- 
paring to hold their first annual con- 
vention this week. As with any con- 
vention, the Santas are going to take 
up resolutions, One would condemn 
the use of padding under Santa cos- 
tumes, Another would establish a 
uniform length of beard, short enoug): 
to keep from getting caught in elec- 
tric trains and yet long enough to sat- 
isfy the most demanding youngster. 

We appreciate Santa’s desire to avoid 
being caught in electric trains, but we 
deplore the trend. If we know con- 
ventions at all, this one would merely 
shorten Santa’s beard, but the second 
one might try to eliminate it entirely. 
As for the padding—until all Santas 
are naturally blessed with ample girt)), 
padding will be essential. 

Santa Claus is one institution we 
do not want streamlined. In this case, 
let’s hold fast to the old ways—shaggy, 
bulky Santas with flowing whiskers. 
Let that day never come when chil- 
dren will be unable to distinguish be- 
tween a department-store Santa Claus 
and the sleek floor-walker! 
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Water Busters’ Bundle 

Many centuries ago, according to 
the folk-lore of the Gros Ventre (Big 
Belly) Indians, two Thunder Birds 
fell to earth in a shower of feathers. 
Changed into human form, one joined 
the Gros Ventre tribe, the other the 
Shoshones. 

After a fierce war in which the Gros 
Ventres vanquished the Shoshones, 
the skulls of the two dead Thunder 
Birds were wrapped in a hide. This 
Sacred Bundle became the most rever- 
ed talisman of the Water Busters clan 
of the Gros Ventres, so called because 
they were the traditional rain bring- 
ers of their tribe. The Sacred Bundle 
safeguarded all Gros Ventres against 
drought and pestilence. 

When Slim Shin, last custodian of 
the Sacred Bundle, died in the 1890’s 
his worthless son, Wolf Chief, sold the 
fetish for $30 to a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary named Wilson. Escaping 
from the reservation at the risk of his 
life, with lightning playing at his 
heels, the Rev. Mr. Wilson resold the 
talisman to the Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian in New York City. 

Last week, the 730 remaining Gros 
Ventres of the Fort Berthold reser- 
vation in North Dakota were rejoic- 
ing at the prospect of getting their 
bundle back again, Plagued by drought 
and Mormon crickets, the Water Bus- 
ters have been dickering for it with 
ihe museum for several years. Even 
when the Indians raised the unprece- 
dented sum of $250, museum officials 
remained adamant because they feared 
a flood of similar requests. 

Finally, through the U. S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, a deal was arranged. 
Soon two Water Buster elders, Foolish 
Bear and Drags Wolf, will visit Man- 
hattan to exchange for their Sacred 
Bundle a 200-year-old Buffalo Medi- 
cine Horn, almost but not quite as 
sacred as the hide-bound skulls of 
the Thunder Birds. 





Yankees vs. Nazis 


Since the evolution of the German- 
\merican Volksbund into a pro-Nazi 
organization (PATHFINDER, Aug. 7), 
many an American community has 
been sorely troubled by this paradox: 

Nazi “heils,’” Nazi songs and Nazi 
swastikas are distasteful to most de- 
mocracy-loving citizens. But the dem- 
ocratic principles avowed by such 
cilizens—free speech, free assemblage 
ind free agitation for changes in gov- 
ernment—guarantee every American 
the right to do precisely what the 
Bund’s German-Americans are doing. 

Several weeks ago, the forthright 
New Englanders of little Southbury, 
Conn., tangled with American Nazis 
over this problem, Last week the 
Yankees came triumphantly out on top. 

When they discovered that the pur- 
chaser of 178 acres in the Kettletown 
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‘Hicock Held Court in His Kitchen 


section of their community had acted 
for the Bund, which intended to erect 
a camp there, some 200 of Southbury’s 
1,134 citizens swarmed into the South 
Britain Congregationa] Church, There, 
after prayer for “courage to battle un- 
Christian movements” and the singing 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, they 
voted to make a new zoning law which 
would ban the Nazi camp. 

Later on, six Southbury constables 
arrested two men clearing the Bund’s 
iract. The charge was working on the 
Sabbath, a violation of an old blue 
law. Exciterhent was intense. A sec- 
ond mass meeting, attended by many 
of the townspeople whose ancestors 
fought with Washington, considered 
forming “Outpost No, 1, United Amer- 
icans.” A dissenter, Edward S, Wal- 
lace, suddenly strode forward, gave 
the Nazi salute and announced he was 
“sick and tired of all this bunk.” 

Wallace and the two Bundsmen were 
haled before Harold Hicock, a black- 
smith who is a justice of the peace in 
his spare time. The cases of the two 
Sabbath-breakers were continued for 
lack of witnesses. Justice Hicock held 
court in his own kitchen for Wallace, 
then tried the case over again when 
his fellow townsmen muttered about 
“star chamber proceedings.” Pleading 
guilty to a charge of breaking the 
peace, Wallace was fined $10 and costs. 

Last week, as Nazi-haters like 
columnist Dorothy Thompson fumed 
about a “conspiracy of foreign powers 
on American soil,” Southbury held a 
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town meeting to consider the propos- 
ed zoning law. Because it limits the 
territory to “farming and residence” 
and explicitly forbids “military train- 
ing or drilling, with or without arms,” 
the law would prevent the Bund from 
using its $4,000 tract for “camping” 
purposes. By passing the law, South- 
bury felt it had effectively, if some- 
what deviously, avoided the swastika 
while preserving democratic ideals, 





Marriage and Divorce 


In the matter of matrimony, every 
state in the Union has one common 
requirement—a marriage license, But 
from that point on, unanimity ceases 
—21 states require no “waiting period” 
between application for a license and 
performance of the marriage ceremony, 
while only one state, Wisconsin, re- 
quires a delay of as much as 10 days. 

In the case of divorces, the states 
are in near unanimity on only one 
point. With the exception .of South 
Carolina, which does not allow di- 
vorce for any reason, every state per- 
mits divorce for adultery. From there 
on, state restrictions vary. Seven 
states recognize adultery as the only 
grounds for divorce; others will grant 
divorce for such reasons as incom- 
patibility, cruelty, habitual bad tem- 
per or on any of some 20 grounds. 

To hollow-eyed, 72-year-old Arthur 
Capper, United States Senator from 
Kansas, this unstandardized system of 
state laws on two of society’s most 
pressing problems has long seemed 
unwise. Last week Congress had his 
proposal for a Constitutional amend- 
ment which would permit the Federal 
government to supervise marriage and 
divorce laws in all the states. His 
amendment, which must first be pass- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of both houses 
and then ratified by 36 states, includes 
these provisions to regulate marriages: 

(1) Two-weeks’ “waiting period”; 
(2) denial of marriage licenses to in- 
sane or venereally diseased persons 
(only 12 states now require venereal 
disease tests); and (3) a fixed mini- 
mum marriageable age of 18 years 
for the man and 16 years for the wom- 
an (19 states have these minimums), 

Senator Capper would recognize as 
grounds for divorce adultery, cruelty, 
desertion, conviction of an infamous 
crime and incurable insanity. 

Because of religious, social and po- 
litical considerations, chances for 
adoption of the Capper amendment 
are not bright. Meanwhile, each year 
1,200,000 couples marry in the United 
States and, just as regularly, 200,000 
couples are divorced. 
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Harold L. Ickes 


Except for one affectation—extra- 
long cigarette holders—Harold Le- 
Claire Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
looks like George F. Babbitt. 

Candid camera shots of him show 
a chunky, round-shouldered man who 
peers through owlish bifocal spec- 
tacles. But the camera can lie. It 
would take a surrealist painter to de- 
pict the soul of Harold Ickes, and the 
result might look like a composite 
picture of a dahlia, a boxing glove, 
and Grand Coulee Dam. 

Ickes is a Bull Moose Republican 
who became the warhorse of the New 
Deal. In a typical speech before the 
American Civil Liberties Union last 
week he attacked the Supreme Court, 
the anti-New Deal press, and big busi- 
nessmen who, “pretending that they 
would save us from dreadful Commu- 
ism,” use the public fear of Commu- 
nism as “a wooden horse within the 
bowels of which ruthless Fascism may 
enter the shrine of liberty.” 

When he is not attacking the forces 
of reaction, Ickes is conducting private 
vendettas. Like a juggler, he can 
keep half a dozen feuds in the air at a 
time. In January, 1936, for instance, 
he started off the New Year by say- 
ing publicly that the Puerto Rican 
legislature was controlled by the sugar 
interests. This drew hot words from 
the president of the Puerto Rican 
Senate. 

While this debate was still in the 
air, Ickes made a speech in which he 
said that unconstitutional laws were 
passed under Hoover, Harding, and 
Coolidge. Hoover denied the charge 
and demanded an apology. He got, 
instead, an open letter from the Secre- 
tary of Interior. Admitting his mis- 
take, Ickes rebuked Hoover as fol- 
lows: “I am the more willing to ac- 
cept your statement that no law pass- 
ed during your administration has 
been declared unconstitutional in view 
of the fact that . . . it is entirely con- 
Stitutional to do nothing.” 

Hardly had the Hoover-Ickes feud 
ripened when Ickes was embroiled 
with Governor Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia. Talmadge criticized PWA’s 
wage scale as too high. Ickes com- 
mented: “Really, I don’t pay much at- 
tention to anything His Chain Gang 
Excellency says.” The incident in- 
spired the New York Times to run a 
sardonic editorial under the title, “The 
Retort Courteous.” 

“Secretary Ickes,” wrote the Times, 
“continues to administer oil to all 
comers. His gracious suavity never 
fails. His kind words never die. He 
pours unction upon all comers.” 

Nothing daunted, Ickes was bicker- 
ing with Alfred E, Smith and the Lib- 
erty League before the week was up. 

For suavity and unction, President 
Roosevelt has James Farley, Charles 
West, and a host of others. For loyal- 
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Irascible Ickes Says What He Thinks 


ty, honesty, and general cussedness, 
however, he has no one quite like the 
irascible Mr. Ickes. Before his elec- 
tion, Roosevelt had never met Ickes. 
He wanted a Western man for the 
Secretaryship of Interior. Bronson 
Cutting, the late Republican Senator 
from New Mexico, and Republican Sen- 
ator Hiram W. Johnson of California 
were first offered the job. Both re- 
fused, but suggested Ickes. 

One month before the inauguration, 
Ickes, a Chicago lawyer and a member 
of the Republican party, was invited 
to New York for a conference by Ray- 
mond Moley, then Roosevelt’s closest 
adviser. After the conference Ickes 
was leaving when a secretary caught 
up with him to say that Roosevelt 
would like to talk to him. The Presi- 
dent-elect sized up the Chicago lawyer 
and “liked the cut of his jib.” 

Thus, by what has been called “one 
of the most casual miracles of the 
New Deal,” Ickes became Secretary of 
the Interior. Few people had ever 
heard of him. It was some time before 
the public learned that his name was 
pronounced not “ix”, or “ickies” but 
“ickuss.” Ickes himself was more sur- 
prised than anyone else at his appoint- 
ment. Because of an interest in the 
redman’s wrongs acquired on vaca- 
tion trips to the southwest, he had 
wistfully hoped to be Indian Commis- 
sioner, but had never dreamed of a 
Cabinet post. Yet six months after 
Roosevelt’s inauguration Ickes was one 
of the two most important men in the 
Cabinet and held seven big New Deal 
jobs.7 

Ickes is a widower with four. chil- 
dren. His wife was the divorced wife 
of a University of Chicago professor. 
She was killed in an automobile acci- 

+ Besides being Secretary of the Interior he was 


PWA Administrator, Oil] Administrator, President of 
the Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation, 


treasurer of the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
chairman of the National Resources Board, and a 
member of the National Emergency Council. 
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dent two years ago after a lifetime of 
political crusades during which she 
was three times elected as a Repu). 
lican member of the [ilinois legis. 
lature. 

Ickes is a gardener. He is particy. 
larly proud of his dahlias, and has 
originated and patented the Anna W. 
Ickes variety, named for his wife. T> 
the job of being the nation’s gardener, 
therefore, he brought a sincere pas. 
sion for beauty and order. ‘To Ickes, 
the sight of an eroded river valley 
or a city slum is a personal tragedy. 
When he talks about them, he bursts 
out in spasms of moral indignation. 

His habit of saying exactly what he 
thinks, let the chips fall where the, 
may, is in his blood. He is a blend of 
Scotch Presbyterian and Pennsylvanig 
Dutch—probably the most stubborn, 
blunt, and independent combination 
imaginable. Of sturdy farm stock that 
had been on the land since before the 
American Revolution, he was born 
on March 15, 1874, in Frankstown 
Township, Blair County, Pa. When he 
was 16 his mother died and he went 
to live with an aunt in Chicago. 

Mainly by teaching in public night 
schools, he worked his way through 
the University of Chicago. While still 
a senior he joined in his first political 
reform fight, against a local traction 
magnate, After college he worked 
for four years as a political reporter 
on the Chicago Record and the Chi- 
cago Chronicle, 

Those were the days of muckraking 
journalism. What the young newspa- 
perman learned about municipal gov- 
ernment made his Calvinist con- 
science shudder. Deciding he could 
best fight legal corruption by becom- 
ing a lawyer, he went back to the 
University of Chicago and was grad- 
uated with honors in 1907. As a law- 
yer he frequently volunteered his 
services to Jane Addams in her fight 
for garbage collection and adequate 
housing in Chicago’s sweating tene- 
ment district. He also baited Samuel 
Insull, then the czar of Chicago utili- 
ties, opera patron and pillar of so- 
ciety. 

Always on the losing side, Ickes 
battled political machines for 36 
years, with an interlude during the 
war when he did Y. M. C. A. work in 
France. He managed the unsuccessful 
campaigns of Charles E. Merriam, then 
president of the University of Chicago, 
for mayor in 1911; of Charles Evans 
Hughes for President in 1916; and of 
Senator Hiram W. Johnson for Pres- 
ident in 1924. 

Except when he bolted the party to 
support Theodore Roosevelt’s bid for 
a third term, he was a Republican. He 
still does not consider himself a Demo- 
crat. He voted against Harding, how- 
ever, and later for Al Smith “because 
a despicable and un-American fight 
was being waged against him.” Early 
in 1932 he declared for Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Soon after Ickes’ New Deal appoint- 
ment, he was told that his would be 
the responsibility of spending $3,300,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
a public works relief program. In a 
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daze, he left the White House trying 
to grasp the enormity of the sum. He 
finally did it “by figuring that if we 
had it all in currency and should load 
it into trucks we could set out from 
Washington for, the Pacific coast, 
shovel off a million dollars at every 
milepost, and still have enough left to 
build a fleet of battleships.” 

Advice on how to spend the money 
immediately poured in on the harassed 
Secretary. Among the suggestions 
were these: that the United States hire 
10.000 men at $1,000 a year to rid the 


| country of snakes; that PWA finance 


4 round-trip rocket excursion to the 
moon; that a moving road like an 


» escalator, bordered by shops, churches, 


and drug stores, be built from New 
York to San Francisco; that self- 
liquidating graveyards be built (PWA 


© calculated that to make these grave- 
© yards pay for themselves, everyone in 


} the community 


would have to die 
within 17 years). 

In his new job, Ickes kept his head. 
His determination that not one PWA 


§ penny should go for graft won him the 


} the most celebrated Ickes feud. 


nickname of “Honest Hal,” angered 
the pork-barrel politicians, and set off 
The 
feud was with Harry Hopkins, WPA 


: Administrator, who believed that it 


was more important to provide work 
quickly than to build permanent pub- 
lic buildings or roads. Hopkins won 
when Congress voted $4,800,000,000 to 
the account of WPA in 1935. 

This was one of the times Roose- 
velt has said “no” to Ickes. “There 
have been occasions when he has said 
‘no’ when I felt that it was the wrong 
answer,” Ickes has written. His ad- 
miration for the President is never- 
theless profound. He envies Roose- 
velt’s buoyancy of spirit. He says he 
comes out of a White House conference 
“with light step and renewed courage.” 

Once when the Cabinet was waiting 
to attend a meeting aboard a battle- 
ship off Annapolis, Ickes looked across 
the choppy bay and remarked dourly: 
“I'm willing to die for my President 
hut Tll be damned if Ill get seasick 
for him.” It is probably the only thing 
he wouldn’t do for Roosevelt—so long 
as Roosevelt holds to the liberal so- 
cial philosophy for which Ickes has 
fought hard and long. 

Along with another New Deal Re- 
publican, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, Ickes has frequently been 
suggested as Rooseyelt’s successor in 
1940. Many political experts think he 
hasn’t a chance. He is incapable, they 
point out, of soft-soap speeches, and 
his grim wit is far more likely to make 
him enemies than votes. 

\ fair sample of what the electorate 
might expect in the way of harsh wit- 
liness from an Ickes campaign was 
Supplied by the Secretary’s recent 
seven-word summary of Hoover and 
Landon, apropos of their rivalry for 
leadership of the Republican party. 
He called them “two ghosts competing 
for the same grave.” Should Ickes 
ever run for President, it would prob- 
ably be the most epigrammatic cam- 
paign in history. 
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Chuckling “This is just like Holly- 
wood,” EMIL LUDWIG, German bi- 
ographer of Napoleon, Mussolini, and 
President Roosevelt, posed affably for 
photographers at the foot of the 
Normandie gangplank, then looked up 
to discover that the ship had sailed 
while he was posing. 

For charity’s sake, Mrs. JOE LOUIS, 
wife of the Negro heavyweight box- 
ing champion, and Mrs. IRENE CAS- 
TLE McLAUGHLIN, famed originator 
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Mrs. Louis, Mrs. McLaughlin: For Charity 


of hair and dance styles, agreed to 
model in the style show of Chicago’s 
annual United Charities’ Ball next 
week, 
* 7 * 

When two photographers snapped 
pictures of him as he arrived in New 
York on the liner Conte de Savoia, 
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Conductor ARTURO =‘TOSCANINI 
flushed purple and screamed: “You 
pigs! ‘You murderers! I'll slap your 
faces! Ha! I have a better, a bril- 
liant idea .., I will buy a gun.” When 
his wife and a Catholic nun seized his 
arm, pleading, “No, no, don’t get a 
gun,” temperamental Toscanini broke 
away to chase the photographers 40 
yards down the deck. 


. - ~*~ 


Suing for $5,000,000 in the name of 
the state of California and $100,000 for 
himself, Ivan F. Cox, deposed officer 
of the San Francisco Longshoremen’s 
Union, charged that screen stars 
FREDRIC MARCH, FRANCHOT 
TONE, MARY ASTOR, JAMES CAG- 
NEY, LIONEL STANDER and JEAN 
MUIR were conspiring with C. I. O. 
labor leaders in a Communist plot to 
seize power in the West. 


7 * . 


After a year’s deliberation and a 
personal interview with LEON TROT- 
SKY in Mexico, an international com- 
mission of inquiry found Trotsky “not 
guilty” of 21 charges of terrorism, 
sabotage, and Fascist conspiracy 
brought against him in the Moscow 
treason trials. Summing up the com- 
mission’s §80,000-word report, Dr. 
JOHN DEWEY, chairman, and profes- 
sor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, called the Moscow trials 
“amoral ... gross frame-ups .. .” 


* * . 


In an admiring biography of Colonel] 
General WILHELM HERMANN GOER- 
ING published by the Nazi party, 
ERICH GRITZBACH, head of the Prus- 
sian press bureau, revealed that Goer- 
ing was several times punished as a 
boy for sicking his dog on Jews; that 
he owns an elaborate toy electric rail- 
road with 2,000 feet of track, tin sol- 
diers, and planes with miniature 
bombs; and that his favorite music 
when downcast is Wagner’s “March 
of Heroes.” 
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18 
CAPITAL CHAT 


Z A small leather-padded heaven 
1,500 feet above the Capitol dome 
floats Washington’s nearest equivalent 
to the god Jove. He is a towering, 
heavily handsome Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve, his 
name is Karl Lange, and his eight- 
passenger Olympus is the cockpit of 
a Goodyear blimp. 

On clear days, the sausage-shaped 
silver silhouette of the airship Enter- 
prise is as familiar a part of the capi- 
tal scene as the Washington Monument. 
During the past three years the blimp 
has carried more than 20,000 tourists, 
at $2 apiece, on 20-minute sightseeing 
trips over the capital. 

Although he has not been along on 
all the flights, Commander Lange esti- 
mates that he has cruised over Wash- 
ington about 8,000 times. A quarter- 
mile above the din of Congressional 
debate, he has looked down on a city 
as dainty as an architect’s model, a 
Lilliputian city where tiny taxicabs 
scurry along without ever audibly 
sounding their horns. 

As a result he has acquired the de- 
tached point of view of a Jove. From 
his glass-enclosed perch he peers 
down to see how those little mortals 
are getting along with the building 
operations on the new Mellon art gal- 
lery. To his eye, the marble temple of 
the Supreme Court is only “the pret- 
tiest roof in Washington.” All men 
are equal in his sight, and a senior 
Senator is indistinguishable from a 
colored bootblack. Why, if President 
Roosevelt himself stood in the White 
House yard and waved, Commander 
Lange wouldn’t know him from Ham- 
ilton Fish. 

When the Enterprise leaves its air- 
port hangar it usually swings out 
across the Potomac, over Union Station 
Plaza, over the grimy cupolas of the 
Library of Congress, and back by way 
of the Mall and the new government 











buildings. Except when a passenger 
wants to pick out his own house, the 
route is the same every day. 

If a big airliner is due about the 
time the Enterprise is coming in, the 
blimp has to hover overhead. Just 
before he lands, therefore, Commander 
Lange always puts on a pair of ear- 
phones and begins a rapid and appar- 
ently incoherent conversation with 
the man in the ground office. If the 
coast is clear, the big balloon noses 
down until the ground crew can 
anchor its ropes and discharge its 
passengers. 

Spring and fall are Commander 
Lange’s favorite flying seasons be- 
cause then Rock Creek Park makes a 
splash of eontrasting color in the pat- 
tern of Washington’s flat red roofs. 
Last week there was nothing much to 
see: Ice was forming on the Tidal 
Basin, The reflecting pool in front of 
the Lincoln Memorial was congealing 
like taffy turned to sugar. A whole- 
sale grocer was advertising his wares 
on his roof. And down near K Street, 
twq automobiles were having a toy 
collision. 

Just as the blimp makes an unbeat- 
able grandstand seat for football 
games, so it is an excellent point from 
which to trace the current of capital 
traffic. Often Commander Lange has 
rocked above 14th and F Streets with 
the District Traffic Commissioner, try- 
ing to figure out how to unsnarl Wash- 
ington’s 5 o’clock rush, 

Some time in January, Lange will 
take his blimp on the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey’s annual duck-count. 
At a height of 500 feet the balloon 
will meander down the Potomac with 
official observers aboard. In _ that 
fashion last year the government 
counted 25,000 ducks and geese on the 
Potomac, from Washington down. 

Besides toting tourists and helping 
count ducks, Lange and his pilots take 
photographs of Washington, trail 
Community Chest banners, and do 
rescue work for the Red Cross. In 
1935 when Tangier and Smith Islands 
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As the Blimp Sees the Capitol at Night: All Things, Including Street Lights, Look*Dainty 
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Lange Has the Viewpoint of a Jove 


in Chesapeake Bay were icebound, 
the blimp carried 1,000 pounds of food 
to the islanders. 

Though the Enterprise seems big 
to a passenger, you could have put 
seven of her in the late zeppelin 
Hindenburg. Her bag holds 123,000 
cubic feet of gas and is rarely deflated 
—hasn’t been since she came to Wash. 
ington. Twice a year, though, the 
Goodyear rubber people (who use her 
for advertising) purify her by pump- 
ing out the air content for helium. It 
peps her up just like a spring tonic. 


a * + 





To Our President, with love 


AILY wrapped bundles bearing 

that tag—sometimes as the sole 
address on the package—were arriv- 
ing at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue with 
every mail last week. For the Presi- 
dent there were handknit sweaters, 
socks and laboriously whittled ship 
models. These piled up in the Whit: 
House gift room. Presents of food 
plum puddings, pheasants, a brace of 
turkeys, a 250-pound deer—were pass- 
ed on to local institutions when they 
could not be used in the White House 
kitchen. 

With the Christmas compliments of 
the American Booksellers Association, 
200 new books were presented to the 
White House library. They included 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s autobiography, T his 
Is My Story, and books by two mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Secretaries Wal- 
lace and Ickes. The President already 
had books—700 of them—presented by 
the A. B. A. in 1930 and 1934. They 
were picked out by a jury of authors 
and will be thrown away when out- 
dated, because, says the jury, “we 
would hate to think that our taste and 
opinion was to be forced on succeed- 
ing generations.” 

The idea of a White House family 
library originated with a relative of 
President Hoover’s who suggested it 
to the A. B. A. as a promotion stunt. 
When the new books are on the 
shelves, the Roosevelts will be able to 
curl up with such worthies as Mark 
Sullivan’s Our Times, Walter Lipp- 
mann’s The Good Society, Sinclair 
Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here, Car! 
Sandburg’s The People, Yes, or ay 
one of six mystery thrillers. 
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~ MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Checkers (20th Century-Fox): Al- 
{hough it has been made and re-made, 
“Checkers,” im the present version, 
comes out practically as good as new— 
4 mild but neatly molded piece of 
entertainment for the whole family, 
especially the kiddies. With its merci- 
jess banker holding a mortgage on the 
old farm and its climax based on the 
jockey’s escape from jail in time to 
ride in the big race, the story may 
seem a bit old-fashioned in pattern, 
but it is adorned with bright lines and 
the lively presence of Jane Withers, 
Stuart Erwin and Una Merkel. 


* * . 











I'll Take Romance (Columbia) : Grace 
Moore may be content to take romance 

and a pretty feeble one at that—as 
the chief ingredient of her newest pic- 
ture, but movie-goers aren’t apt to be 
s6 easily satisfied. Even an opera star 
needs more than a second-rate love 
story to tie together a program of 
songs that extends from “She'll be 
Coming ’round the Mountain” to selec- 
tions from “Madame Butterfly.” There 
is nothing to criticize in Miss Moore’s 
renditions of either hot-cha or high- 
brow songs. There is little to praise, 
however, in her performance as a 
young diva who is lured into a ro- 
nance with Melvyn Douglas, only to 
discover that he wants her name in 
front of his South American opera 
house and not on a marriage license. 
Helen Westley, as a temperamental 
ex-opera star, gives the picture its one 
bit of distinctive comedy. 

Sh! The Octopus (Warner Bros.): 
This is meant to be a burlesque of 
mystery thrillers in general, but the 
slapstick is laid on a bit too thick to 
be genuinely funny. As a pair of 
scatter-brained detectives, Hugh Her- 
bert and Allen Jenkins make the most 
of sliding panels, queer noises and 
screams in an old lighthouse. The 
humor is strained, however, and the 
movie falls just short of being ade- 
quately amusing. 

Tovarich (Warner Bros.): During 
the past five years “Tovarich,” (the 
Russian word for “comrade”) has 
charmed and amused theater-goers in 
all the major cities of Europe and 
the United States. Now, in a version 
that is less sentimental but no less 
charming and comic than the original, 
the Jacques Deval play has been 
brought to the screen. Perfectly cast, 
Claudette Colbert and Charles Boyer 
play the Russian royal couple who 
are forced to take positions as house- 
maid and butler in the Paris home of 
a rich banker (Melville Cooper). As 
a humorously ironic note, the couple 
have a sizeable fortune credited to 
their name in the bank of France, but 
are determined not to touch it until 
another Czar rules over their native 





Claudette Colbert Is Perfectly Cast 


land. In the excellent supporting cast 
are Basil Rathbone, a Soviet Commis- 
sar who visits the banker’s home and 
reveals the true identity of Miss Col- 
bert and Boyer; Anita Louise, the 
flirtatious daughter of the banker, and 
Maurice Murphy as the banker’s son. 
This highly amusing continental com- 
edy should be an even greater success 
on the screen than it was on the stage. 





~ HOUSEHOLD — 
Candied Pecans 


The holiday season calls for holiday 
treats. One of these that is sure to 
prove popular is candied pecans, Com- 
bine one cup of sugar, one-half cup 
water, three-fourths teaspoon salt, one 
teaspoon vanilla and one teaspoon 
cinnamon, Simmer in a skillet for 
four minutes or until the mixture 
forms a small thread from a spoon. 
Remove from the fire and stire in one 
pound of shelled pecans. Continue 
stirring until the sirup forms a sugar 
coating over all the nuts. Cool—and 
call the crowd. 








Creamed Turkey 


Turkey meat always furnishes that 
special something to contribute a fes- 
tive spirit to the Christmas dinner, 
But in the days that follow, leftover 
turkey frequently becomes an acute 
problem in many households. To avoid 
the proverbial turkey hash, some 
cooks and housewives solve the prob- 
lem by serving creamed turkey. Others 
increase the “selling-power” of their 
creamed turkey by serving it in nests 
of mashed and browned sweet po- 
tatoes. 

For the creamed turkey, dice two 
cups of the leftover turkey meat. Pre- 
pare a white sauce containing four 
tablespoons flour, one and a half cups 
milk, one and a half cups turkey broth 
or water, and salt and pepper to 
season. Combine the sauce and tur- 
key, then heat thoroughly. 

While the creamed turkey is heat- 
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ing, mash four large boiled sweet 
potatoes with one tablespoon butter, 
a little milk and salt and pepper to 
season. When the potatoes have been 
beaten until creamy, divide them into 
average size servings on a_ baking 
sheet, make a hollow in each serving 
by pressing with a spoon, and brown 
in a hot oven. When the potatoes are 
browned, fill the hollows with cream- 
ed turkey and serve hot. 


Week's Hints 


q Fruit cake that has become dry 
may be moistened by saturating a clean 
cloth with spiced or spiked fruit juice, 
wrapping the cake in the cloth and 
returning it to its airtight container 
for a day or two. 

G To make pumpkin pies bake a 
rich golden brown, add a tablespoon 
of molasses to the filling. 

G Pared apples will not darken if 
dipped in lemon, orange, grapefruit 
or pineapple juice. 

q Pickled beets added to lemon 
gelatin make a good salad. The salad 
may be topped with mayonnaise or 
other dressing. 

g A little starch added to the water 
used for washing windows, mirrors 
and glassware not only helps remove 
dirt but gives a lasting polish, 

@ Since paper acts as an insulator, 
paper wrappers should be removed 
from canned goods before placing the 
cans in the refrigerator to chill. 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Paper Pellet Trick 


What used to be known as “parlor 
tricks” are today enjoying new popu- 
larity as “cocktail stuff.” Many night 
clubs have employed magicians to 
perform for the entertainment of their 
patrons. And in homes, whether at 
cocktail hours or other parties, ama- 
teur performers are somewhat in de- 
mand. 

Contrary to popular notion, ama- 
teur performers do not need a lot of 
expensive apparatus in order to en- 
tertain their friends. There are a 
number of clever tricks and stunts 
which, if performed properly, will 
amuse the crowd as much as if one 
had the most expensive equipment. 
For instance, there is the paper pellet 
trick. 

After announcing this trick the per- 
former makes three small paper pel- 
lets—old newspaper will do—and 
places them on a table in full view 
of everyone. Then he picks up one 
of the pellets in his right hand and 
places it in his left hand, closing the 
latter. Picking up another pellet, he 
places it in his left hand also. As he 
picks up the third pellet, he announces 
that he will throw this one im such 
a way that it will travel all around 
the room and find its way back into 
his left hand. Thereupon, he throws 
the pellet and in a few seconds opens 
the left hand to show the audience the 
three pellets, 

The secret of the trick, of course, 
is that a fourth pellet was concealed 
between the first and second fingers 
of the performer’s right hand before 
he announced the trick, When the 
first pellet was placed in his left hand 
the extra or secret pellet was also 
placed there. To avoid detection, the 
pellet thrown must be aimed so it will 
fall in a dark corner or behind a large 
piece of furniture where it will not 
be easily discovered and recovered. 

a 


Brain Teaser 


A man had a plot of ground and a 
number of posts to plant around it. He 
started to plant them two feet apart 
and found that he was 110 posts shy. 
He then replanted them two yards 
apart and had 90 posts left. How 
many posts did he have and what 
was the distance around the plot of 
ground? Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The prime 


number is 127. 
laetenenmenmmenmenemcnne._commeneeeneetee 


Smiles 

Wanda—No, I don’t believe I'll ever 
get married. 

Sally—Girl, you’re too young to be 
talking like that. Why do you think 
you won't be lucky? 

Wanda—Because there are only two 
kinds of men—those who do what 
their wives tell them and those who 
never marry. 





Boogy—I presume that when your son 
went to college he was inoculated with the 
love of learning? 

W oogy—Yes, but it didn’t take. 


Mrs. Chuzz—John, dear, do you real- 
ly believe there is such a thing as be- 
ginner’s luck? 

John—Oh, sure! We were happy 
the first week of our married life, 
weren’t we? 


Bunchuck (at depot)—Say, look at 
all those men over there in a circle 
with their heads together. Must be a 
football team going somewhere to 
play a post-season game. 

Dzudi—Why man, that’s no football 
team, That’s just a bunch of Scotch- 
men lighting their cigarettes. 


Munhall—You don’t know Mikhail’s 
girl, do you. She’s her own chaperon, 

Zeigler—How’s that? 

Munhall—Man, you ought to see her 
face, 


Rastus—Effen beauty was sugar yo’ 
sho’ would make fine vinegar. 

Sambo—Yes, an’ effen brains was 
dynamite yo’ wouldn’t have enough to 
produce a good sneeze, 





Jimmy—You know, Elsie, you have 
an ultraviolet beauty. 

Elsie—Oh, Jim, you’re such a flat- 
terer. But what do you mean? 

Jimmy—It’s invisible to the naked 
eye. 


Mary—I always think of all the un- 
kind things that I’ve said during the 
day before I go to sleep at night. 

Christy—You don’t say! How can 
you do with so little sleep? 


Tramp (after hand-out)—Thanks, 
lady. Is there anything I can do by 
way of return? 

Housewife—Yes, don’t, 





Grocer Bjones—So my little pal was 
kept after school. What for? 

Billy—I didn’t know where the Himala- 
yas were. 

Grocer Bjones—Then it served you 
right. Why don’t you remember where 
you put things? 


Pathfinder 
EIRE— 


(Continued from page 3) 


veloped, and the nation was destitute 
of domestic industry. Most telling of 
all, the Celts, a virile, fruitful people. 
were on the point,of extinction through 
disease, pauperism and emigration. 

To the Irishman, the source of 3|| 
this misery was plainly England. He 
remembered his ancient heritage—t\. 
fact that Ireland was historically one 
of the four original nations of Europe, 
He knew that his land had kept West- 
ern culture alive while the rest of 
Europe floundered through the Dark 
Ages. Deep in his heart burned an un. 
quenchable determination never io 
succumb to the “Saxon foreigner.” 

In 1905, a group of Irish patriots 
evolved a policy of peaceful resistance 
to England. The Sinn Fein (“For Our- 
selves”) movement sought to establish 
an Irish educational system to combat 
“English miseducation,” develop Irish 
commerce in competition with Great 
Britain, discourage Irish enlistment in 
the British army. 

At first, the Sinn Feiners pinned 
their hopes on passage of Irish Home 
Rule by the Liberal party in England. 
Its passage was stifled, however, by a 
Tory minority which openly declared 
that it would oppose home rule for 
southern Ireland by force if necessary. 
Tories established their own heavily- 
armed troops in Ulster (north Ire- 
land) without opposition from the Lib- 
eral government, Then, with the first 
shots of the World war, hopes for 
home rule were blasted completely. 

In desperation, Ireland turned to re- 
bellion. For two years, patriots plot- 
ted and planned at the risk of their 
lives. On Easter Monday of 1916, they 
struck. Plans had gone awry at the 
last minute, however, and the men 
who raised the green, white and orange 
tricolor of “free Erin” in Dublin knew 
they were doomed to defeat and death. 

DENT: Victory did not crown the 
Easter Rebellion, but success did. For 
the first time in seven centuries, the 
Irish had dented the steel wall of Brit- 
ish domination, 

After the World war, propelled by 
the force of world sentiment in be- 
half of small peoples, England be- 
gan to treat with her subject Ire- 
land. Characteristically, the first Brit- 
ish move was to partition the island 
in the Government of Ireland Act of 
1920. Six northern counties of Ulster 
were split off from the 26 southern 


counties to complete the cleavage - 


begun hundreds of years before by 
Cromwell. 

While guerrilla warfare over the 
partition raged between the Brit- 
ish “Black and Tans” and Irish rebels, 
England’s Premier David Lloyd 
George, always a foe of Irish freedom, 
entered into new negotiations, The 
result was the Treaty of 1921, which 
gave southern Ireland dominio‘ status, 
identical with Canada’s, wiihin the 
British Commonwealth, 

For a decade, under the leadership 
of William Cosgrave, first president 
of the Free State, the “baby domin- 
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jon’ - ae a moderate course po- 
litically and economically. But even 
its qualified success in keeping a pre- 
carious peace and order and ps rtially 
alleviating the country’s economic ills 
could not quell the Celtic ambition for 
absolute freedom. In 1932, Cosgrave 
was overthrown and the Free State 
government passed into more progres- 
sive hands. Since then, the story of 
Ireland has been largely the story of 
one man—Eamon De Valera. 

DE VALERA: After defeat of the 
Easter Rebellion, 16 of the 17 Irish 


commandants died before British firing 


squads, The death sentence of the 
{7th was commuted to life imprison- 
ment because he was an American citi- 
zen, and England had no desire to 
offend America in 1916. 

Thus Eamon De Valera, because he 
was born in New York City in 1882, 
survived the doomed “rising” and lived 
to harvest its fruits. The son of an 
immigrant Irish mother, he was sent 
to Ireland at the age of two when his 








International 


Cosgrave Pursued a Moderate Course 


Spanish father died. A fiery patriot 
lmost from the day he learned to 
think, he Jost little time in joining the 
inn Feiners, 

Freed from prison by .a general 
unnesty in 1917, De Valera was im- 
nediately elected president of the 
Sinn Fein, Rearrested in 1918, he 
escaped and turned up in America 
to plead the Irish cause while the 
nglish were still hunting him on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Returning 
to Lreland with much difficulty in 1919, 
he plunged headlong into the strife. 
\s president of the Dail Eirann, lower 
house of the then outlawed Irish Par- 


‘liament, he precipitated the war with 


the “Black and Tans” by repudiating 
the oath of allegiance to England. 
After the partition and the Treaty of 
1921, he led the Irish Republican Army 
in the bloody civil war finally ended 
by the Cosgrave government in 1923. 

As head of the opposition to the Free 
Slate government under Cosgrave, De 
Valera and his followers refused to 
Sit in the Dail because of the oath of 
ad ee to the English King requir- 
ed of members. Forced in by law in 
1927, De Valera’s party, the Fianna 





Fail (“Soldiers of Destiny”) rapidly 
expanded its Dail membership from 
43 to 57 seats. In 1932, by coalition 
with the Labor members, the Fianna 
Fail won a majority, ousted the Cos- 
grave government and elected De Va- 
lera President of the Irish Free State. 

In striking contrast to such other 
European leaders as Mussolini and Hit- 
ler, De Valera is the least dramatic and 
self-conscious of politicians. He has 
no interest in money—when he became 
president five years ago, he immedi- 
ately cut his salary from $12,500 to 
$7,500 a year. His political ambitions 
apparently are for Ireland alone. Even 
his enemies are confident he will 
quit the presidency the minute he 
loses popular support. 

IRELAND TODAY: De Valera, a 
strange man in many ways, has given 
Ireland a somewhat paradoxical gov- 
ernment, Under his Jeadership, it 
exhibits characteristics of intense na- 
tionalism familiar in Fascist countries 
—insistence on national sovereignty, 
emphasis on native culture, customs 
and language,t economic self-suffici- 
ency and semi-arbitrary forms of au- 
thority. Yet at the same time, every 
government official is popularly elect- 
ed and held responsible to the people 
in a manner unknown in Italy, Ger- 
many or Russia. Irish elections, con- 
ducted on a system of proportional 
representation, are free in the best 
sense of the word. Freedom of the 
press is a jealously guarded principle, 
and opposition papers are numerous.tf 

When he took office, De Valera 
pledged his leadership to complete 
severance of all ties with Britain. His 
first move was to abolish sections of 
the Free State constitution requiring 
oaths of allegiance to the British mon- 
arch. His second was to end pay- 
ments of land annuities to England. 
These payments, which totaled about 
$25,000,000 a year, were debts acquir- 
ed in Ireland last century when the 
English lent the Irish peasants and 
farmers money to buy back the lands 
they had lost to English landlords. 

As was to be expected, the British 
did not take these moves lying down. 
A tariff war in reprisal was immedi- 
ately begun, and De Valera was forced 
into an extreme policy of economic 
self-sufficiency. To cut surpluses of 
cattle no longer marketable in Eng- 
land, he encouraged grain planting 
and killed off cattle in establishing a 
leather industry. At heavy costs, 
hydro-electric power, development of 
which had been fostered by the Cos- 
grave government, was pushed along 
Irish waterways, notably on the River 

t Most striking of the movements along this line 
is the campaign to re-establish Gaelic, the language 
of the ancient Celts, as a primary language in English- 
speaking Ireland. Working knowledge of Gaelic is 
required of all government officials; government 
documents and papers are always issued in Gaelic, 
generally with English supplements; schools have 
been established attempting to popularize the tongue. 
The new constitution of Eire specifically provides that 
Gaelic (called Frse in official terminology) shall be 
the language of the new government, with English 
as a secondary language. Gaelic is spoken by rela- 
tively few Irishmen. Many consider De Valera’s in- 
sistence on its use a mistake. 

+ Censorship of books, however, is an established 
fact. This power lies in the hands of the Catholic 
clergy, who exercise it chiefly against works re- 
flecting on the church or affecting what the church 
regards as faith and morals. In the last few years, 
such authors as Irish George Bernard Shaw, Aldous 


Huxley and Francis Hackett” have fallen afoul of 
the censors. 
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Shannon, Efforts were made to re- 
place British markets through trade 
pacts with such nations as Germany 
and Poland. 

All this has left its mark, and there 
is a chance that if De Valera could 
continue his economic policies un- 
molested for another 20 years, Erin 
might have its own thriving industries 
and trade. But the cost has been 
terrific. Exports to England, which 
bought nine-tenths of all Ireland’s ex- 
ports before De Valera came to office, 
slipped from $160,000,000 in 1929 to 
less than $50,000,000 in 1934. Large- 
scale farmers, particularly cattle rais- 
ers, suffered immense losses. Decreas- 
ing revenue from loss of trade cut into 
government subsidies to new indus- 
tries, some of which died in infancy. 

IRELAND TOMORROW: In_ the 
midst of this economic struggle for 
existence, neither De Valera nor Ire- 
land has forgotten the desire for free- 
dom. Prime purpose of the founda- 
tion.of Eire is to make Ireland Irish. 

Structurally, when it goes into effect 





next week, the constitution of Eire 
will bear striking resemblances to that 
of the United States. A popularly- 
elected President, a presidentially-ap- 
pointed judiciary and cabinet, and a 
popularly-elected legislature will 
henceforward form the basis of the 
government. The President (Uach- 
taran) will be empowered to sign or 
veto laws, command the armed forces, 
hold office for seven years and be 
re-elected. The Parliament (Oireach- 
tas) will be responsible for all law- 
making and will approve presidential 
appointments. A Supreme Court will 
have the right to invalidate parlia- 
ment-passed laws which conflict with 
the constitution. 

In other respects, Eire’s constitu- 
tion resembles more closely the Euro- 
pean system of cabinet government. 
The President appoints a prime min- 
ister (Taioseach), who can ask for dis- 
solution of the legislature when he fails 
to get its support. Then a general 





election is held and a new legislature 
is chosen. 

In its less political aspects, the docu- 
ment reflects the conservative social 
tendencies of the De Valera govern- 
ment. The Catholic Church is recog- 
nized as having a pre-eminent place 
in Irish life, though religious liberty 
is guaranteed to all. The family is 
established by law as “the natural 
primary and fundamental unit group 
of society.” Divorce is forbidden. 

In its broadest phases, the new con- 
stitution represents a complete politi- 
cal separation from England. Nowhere 
in the 63 articles is either Great Brit- 
ain or the King of England so much 
as mentioned, Every vestige of royal 
authority is stripped from the new 
nation. Starting formally next Tues- 
day, it will govern itself in its own 
right for the first time since the in- 
vasion of Henry II in 1172.7 

Only in two places does De Valera’s 
new tract admit that his nation cannot 
vet survive entirely apart from Eng- 
land. Dealing with international re- 


lations, the document permits Eire to 
act with “any group or league of na- 
tions with which it is or becomes as- 
sociated ...in matters of common 
concern.” The reference is unmis- 
takably to the British Commonwealth 
and admits that Ireland may still have 
to act in concert with other domin- 
ions inéime of emergency. Secondly, 
the constitution defines Eire as “the 
whole of Ireland,” but goes on to say 
that its law shall apply for the present 
only to the south. Great Britain still 
holds its power over Ulster, or north- 
ern Ireland. 

Along with the economic problem, 
these two matters—association with 
Great Britain and union of the coun- 


t Actually, Ireland has governed herself complete- 
ly for the last several years, though the government 
had no sanction in law. The Governor-General of 
Ireland, supposed to represent the British crown, was 
gradually stripped of his powers. The new state does 
not provide for a Governor-General at all, and will 
presumably leave Ireland with no diplomatic ties 
with London, since England would never consent to 
send a minister to a land she holds to be subject to 
her. Other nations have maintained diplomatic re- 
lations with the Free State government for a number 
of years and will naturally continue them with Eire. 








Pathfinder 


try—form the two great question 
marks of Eire’s future. From a pure. 
ly practical point of view, Ireland 
would have much to gain by accept. 
ing membership in the British Com. 
monwealth. England would pay Eire’s 
bills for national defense, England's 
doors would be opened to Irish com. 
merce, and the trade war that has hit 
so hard at the Irish middle class would 
thus be ended. And most important 
of all, Engle * would then welcome 
a united Ireland. 

Of the island’s 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
about 1,280,000 live in the six northern 
counties of Ulster. At Belfast the, 
have their own Parliament, and the, 
eperate as part of the United King- 
dom. Their whole life is bound to 
England by sirong economic ties. 

Partition, “the running sore of Ire- 
land,” is further complicated by 
ligious differences. Roman Catholics 
in Ulster number around 420,000. 
Protestants in the south total 230,000), 
Protestants and Catholics alike testi- 
fy to the justice of the Free State to- 





Internationa! 


Unity Cannot Be Realized So Long as Ireland Is Governed by the Dail in Dublin and Ulster’s Parliament in Belfast 


ward its ‘Protestant citizens, but of 
recent years the Catholic minority 
among the “Orangemen” of the north 
has led a troubled existence. Until 
such differences can be composed, and 
Ireland is no longer governed by on 
-arliament in Belfast and another in 
Dublin, the future of Eire will be 4 
cloudy one. 

Meanwhile, as the Free State van- 
ishes and Eire of the south appears, 
the Celt will continue his struggle to" 
rule himself. No one yet knows 
whether De Valera will seek the pres- 
idency or the premiership of the new 
nation. Of late, there have been signs 
that his popularity with the masses 
has dimmed. It may be that the trade 
war is proving too much for even the 
Irish to bear. Whatever happens, how- 
ever, Ireland henceforth is to be a 
soverign state. As far as direct rule is 
concerned the day of the “Saxon for- 
eigner” is over—the Celt reigns su- 
preme in his own land. 
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Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-V Adems Building, ‘Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25¢ (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Sales way up this year. Largest company; 
established 1889. Big earnings. No capital or experi- 
ence needed. Write for free particulars. Rawleigh’s, 
Box L-1-PAT, Richmond, Va. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
hfinder, Washington, D. C 
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POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Writers Guide. Submit best 
poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Publishers, Dept. 36A, Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
te consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
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Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion,v aricose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. CLASON VISCOSE COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Prostate Sufferers 


tate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
nd bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
zing results. Endorsed by doctors. 
PR OSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


CAN EPILEPSY 
BE CURED? 


e answer to this question and other valu- 

e information, the results of years of re- 

irch, is compiled into a booklet which will 

eiven away FREE, while they last. Write 

the Research Dept., P. O. Box 60, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 


[| ES DON’T BE CUT 
p Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
: © day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C18 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 



















READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 





the majority of them are in an over- 
crowded field or have failed to make good 
for divers reasons. They do not repre- 
sent by any means the sentiment of the 
physicians throughout this country .. . 

Dr. Floyd B. Weaver 
Kansas, Ill. 


. ce af 


In the Dee. 4 issue of PATHFINDER, 
E. Hubbard, M. D., says the “Science, 
Medicine” Column is a fake. As a high 
school student, I find the column one of 
the most interesting in your interesting 
magazine. I sincerely hope that PATH- 
FINDER will continue to use this topic 
as a basis of a helpful subject. 

Frances Radford 
Ivy, N. C. 
7 + aa 

After reading PATHFINDER’s article on 
medicine or the letter by Dr. E. Hubbard, 
and the reply of your editors, I am bound 
to conclude that merely because Dr. Fish- 
bein says it is characteristic for medicine 
and science both to be practiced as an art, 
there is no believing that the two words 
thereby lose their proper relation. The 
dictionary does not define them in such 
terms that they cannot be used without 
distinction. I am a strong believer in 
PATHFINDER, and along with Dr. Hub- 
bard have often wondered why you asso- 
ciated these two differing words as if they 
were synonymous, Medicine is an art 
of healing by practice, whereas science is 
that which never varies. 

Jerome A. Moss 
McCredie, Mo. 


Moss misquotes Dr. Fiehbein as quoted in 
PATHFINDER, Dr. Pishbein said, ‘‘It is characteris- 
tic of medicine that it is practiced both as an art and 
as a science.”” PATHFINDER will continue to use the 
heading “Science, Medicine.’’ The words, though not 
synonymous, serve as a convenient editorial classi- 
fication for kindfed subjects.—Ed.] 





Recession or Depression? 

The President’s use of the word 
REcession rather than DEpression is 
probably correct English, but it reminds 
one of the psychology of the dentist who 
plays a sweet melodious strain on the 
phonograph while extracting that trou- 
blesome molar—so it won’t hurt. 

Elmer M. Johnston 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

[President Roosevelt did not introduce the word 
“‘recession’’ to describe the present slump. Economists 
did.—Ed. ] 

On the Ever-Normal Granary 

The idea of the ever normal granary is 
in my opinion a visionary and imprac- 
ticable scheme that would involve an 
enormous expense and whose desired end 
would be impossible of attainment. 

Grain is not 4’n imperishable commod- 
ity. Storing, handling, shrinkage, inter- 
est and insurance charges, administrative 
costs and depression of the market be- 
cause of stock in sight and on hand will, 
I think, cause the plan to end in bitter 
disappointment, if adopted ... 

Let the grower and natural conditions 
control the acreage, and supply and de- 
mand govern the price... 

J. M. Binns 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Greenbelt and Negroes 

I have read with much interest PATH- 
FINDER’s article on Greenbelt in the issue 
of Dec. 4. Truly, this project has been 
given careful and scientific planning, but 
I was somewhat disappointed in noting 
one issue of Greenbelt’s present practice— 
“no Negroes may live in Greenbelt.” If 
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this be true, America can call the town 
neither democratic nor model. What 
reason can Greenbelt give for such a 
stand? The Negro has given rare gifts, 
which emphatically entitle him to all 
privileges of an American citizen. For 
example: (1) Negro labor has made mil- 
lionaires, in every group but his own; 
(2) Negro mirth keeps America from be- 
coming sad; (3) Negro inventions for the 
telephone, telegraph and shoemaking have 
revolutionized American industry ; (4) 


Negro music—the spirituals, jazz, folk 
songs, etc.—is the only real American 
music. Greenbelt is quite incomplete 
without a few of America’s most valu- 


able group of human beings... 


Laura H. Collins 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

G), itches = Aa? (2) oozes or 

ales, (3) gets better then worse, 

let us send you "a FPREE TEST of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 

who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your ‘“‘first 

real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia, Mo. 








941 Park Square, 


PROSTATE 
DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Pacts About Prostate Disease.” 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pxcrs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


HGH BLOOD PRESSURE | 


ffering from high blood pressure, hardened 
oi Wadler intemeten i to ule tor FREE 31°00 tee Bet 
ay ele 


ACTS 
UT 












If tn N eed Extra aul 


Write at once for free details of our Spare cy 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PROSTATE GLANDS 


FP. A. Carleton, M. D., 111-A Norway 8t., Boston, Mass. 
has discovered a medicine having actual specific reme- 
dial action on ENLARGED PROSTATE GLANDS. Full 
particulars on request. A guaranteed remedy. 


AMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I suf- 
fered for 10 years with 
acid-stemach trouble. Doc- 
tors all told me I had ul- 
cers and would have to 
diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 











after taking Von's Tab- 
lets, I weigh 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from indi- 
gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidi you, 


too, should receive quick relief. Send at once for 

FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 

free Booklet is included. Write 

PHILAD VON CO. Dept. 888-E 
Pox Bidg., Pa. 
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-+»Many a Woman Exclaimed 


“Can you imagine it! A review of the current 
movies, Hollywood gossip, the news of prominent 
- 4 women and their accomplishments, fashions—just 
about everything a busy woman ought to know 
about—all condensed and interestingly told to you 
in a few columns of a single magazine. That’s 
exactly what I’ve found right here in PATHFINDER. 
Why, after only an hour’s delightful reading I feel 
just as well informed as any woman could be.”’ 





-»»Many a Youngster Shoutea 


“Oh! Gee! I’m so glad Uncle Tom gave u 
a subscription to PATHFINDER for Christma 
instead of another game or toy. You know, sist« 
this is the magazine that our teacher says we shou! 
read for our current events study. She says PATH 
FINDER tells all about interesting people and im 
portant events, and that she recommends it becaus: 
it is so easy to understand. I’ll bet you that 
will be at the head of our class from now on.” 





-»»Many a Busy Man Said 


‘T have just finished reading the first copy of my 
subscription to PATHFINDER and I’ve made two im- 
portant discoveries. First, that there really is a way 
to find order in the chaos of today’s news... and that 
way is to read PATHFINDER, for it explains everything 
so clearly and completely. Second, I discovered that I 
have been spending needless hours every day reading 
the papers and listening to news broadcasts, in a vain 
attempt to piece together the important news. Here- 
after I am going to let the Editors of PATHFINDER 
sift the daily mass of news for me and. explain all 
that’s important in their own brief though complete 
terse style. Then I’ll be saving both time and money.”’ 








SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


There’s a handy order form on page 15, this issue 
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